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THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 



AND 



ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



CHAPTER L 

Henriette descended to the salle it manger. 
She almost dreaded lest Amdlie might have 
taken some means of informing her mother 
of Henri's absence : there seemed so much 
of the demon in that woman's composition. 
However, a glance at her sister's coimtenance 
showed her that Paula, for one, was in 
ignorance. " Better leave her thus," said 
she ; " it may only be my fears and imagi- 
nation.'* 

Madame de Rouvray shortly appeared. 
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2 THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE^ 

^^My dear child," she remarked, on see- 
ing Henriette, ^^ how pale you look ; are 
you ill ? You must be." 

'^ I did not sleep well, Maman dear," she 
answered; ^' and my head aches." 

Alas, the poor head : how often it answers 
for the heart ! 

" A walk will do you good, Henriette/' 
cried Paula, kindly ; " we will not go to 
Madame Lagrange to-day, if you choose." 

^^ No, sister dear ; go, but not with me. 
I know Maman and you wiU forgive me, 
but I shall be better at home.'' 

After much urging, they consented to 
her remaining behind, with a promise that 
if she felt better she would come to them 
with Manette. She could not for the world 
have left home in the state of uncertainty 
that was agitating her. 

" But where's Henri ? " cried Paula ; 
" Why is he not at breakfast ?" 

" Oh, he went out for an early ride," 
said her sister, trembling in her heart lest 
more questioning should ensue. She dreaded 
betraying herself. '^ I don't think he will 
breakfast at home." 
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That's strange/' replied his mother ; 

he is not generally so early in Paris." 

"But see, Maman," cried Henriette, 
rising and going to the window, " what a 
lovely morning it is !" and she adroitly com- 
menced another subject. 

Breakfast over, the others prepared for 
their visit to the artist's. Henriette would 
have given much to see Edgar and confide 
in him, but she durst not do so : it would 
have created surprise, her sending him a 
message to call. Again, a certain feeling 
made her avoid, as much as possible, any- 
thing like a private conversation with him : 
her struggle was a severe one, but the best 
on earth must bow down to that mother- 
earth, and acknowledge her sway. Then 
too, Bastien was before her mind's eye, with 
his peremptory order of exclusion. 

She had only Manette ; and when her 
mother and sister had departed, she was just 
leaving the room to seek her, when she 
thought she heard Bastien introducing some 
one into the salon : she listened a moment — 
yes, the door closed. " Should she go and 
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4 THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 

see ?" Her heart failed her — she dreaded 
she scarcely knew what. 

The man opened the door of the salle a 
manger ; it was a small room adjoining the 
salon where they dined, when en famille. 
" Mademoiselle," he said in a whisper, 
'^ Monsieur le G^n^ral de la Valerie wishes 
to see you alone." She could only bow her 
head : she felt her lips quiver. "Alone !" 
she muttered, as Bastien withdrew, " alone! 
why ?" And she crept to the salon door. 

Near the fire-place stood the General : he 
bowed low as she entered. 

" I trust, he began, " I see Mademoiselle 
de Rouvray well? Good heavens," he cried, 
moving hastily towards her, " you are iU ! 
fidnt ? allow me to call your maid.'' 

" No," she whispered, sinking into a chair, 
"I shall be better presently. Where's — 
where's Henri ?" she gasped at last. 

"Pray tranquillize yourself. Mademoi- 
selle," and he drew a chair beside her, "he 
will be here soon." 

"Why not now? why have you come 
alone ? Pray tell me all — ^the worst.*' 
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" Nay, you alarm yourself unnecessarily." 
He attempted to teJte her hand, but she with- 
drew it, and grasped the arm of the chair. 
" You are perhaps aware," he said, banishing 
the scowl which for a moment crossed his 
brow, 'Hhat de Rouvray left home early 
this morning T 

" Yes, oh yes ! — on horseback." 

*'Well then, the fact is — ^there, don't 
alarm yourself, there is no danger — ^but last 
evening your brother foolishly got into a 
quarrel, and this morning met his adversary, 
who has wounded him. It is slight,— only 
slight I assure you." This time he took her 
hand, for she was powerless to prevent 
hun. She clung to her chau-; drops of 
intense agony were forced from her eyes- 
'^ Where is he?" she whispered at last, rising, 
but staggering as she did so. '' I guessed 
something of this : oh, Henri, my brother, 
my own brother," and she dropped again on 
her seat. 

This man had come to triimiph over a 
victim, but her deep affliction touched even 
him. 
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" I swear to you/' he cried, ^^de Rouvray 
is not seriously hurt; he is wounded in the 
arm, nothing more." 

" Oh ! take me to him," she exclaimed, 
sobbing aloud, and with clasped hands, "at 
once — anywhere. Oh ! take me." 

" He will be here. Mademoiselle, I assure 
you, in a few moments ; he is in my carriage 
with a surgeon — ^pray calm yourself." 

But for some moments he spoke in vain. 
She covered her face, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. Struggling with 
l^er emotion, she asked at last : 
' "Where did this occur. Monsieur? and 
why ?" 

" Oh, what signifies where, or why ? Well 
then, au Bois; the why, words at play." 

" Play ?" she exclaimed hastily, " play ? 
At Frascati's, was it not ?" 

"You have guessed correctly." 

" But it may be more dangerous than you 
say, or know," and she sprang wildly up, 
endowed with fresh energy. I will go — ^but 
whither ? Oh Heavens !*' And she covered 
her eyes shuddering, and sank into her seat. 
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"On my honour" cried the General, try 
ing to take her hand once more, " his wound 
is sHght." 

" But whose the fault ?" she exclaimed 
with a forced calm, and with bitterness ; 
"your's, Monsieur. Why have you led 
him to that dreadful place V^ 

" I might have known this," he replied 
coldly ; " that I should be blamed, I 
who——" 

" Who led him there ? You, Monsieur 
de la Valerie. You who should have been 
a guide, a friend to him.'* 

" Perhaps Mademoiselle wiU tell me why 
I should exercise so much philanthropy 
towards her brother ? He chose to go ; I 
have no right to prevent him." 

"Pardon me. Monsieur, you have the 
right of one, so much his senior— of one 
who sought his society. Mon pauvre 
Henri !" And again her tears burst forth. 

"If we," he coldly said, "reckoning on 
our superiority of years, assumed to our- 
selves the right of Mentors to every wild 
and foolish boy, we should have enough to 
do ! I again repeat, over your brother you 
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have denied me the right to exercise 
authority. Were he mine, which he might 
now be, or nearly so, it would be different. 
He would go ; I did not prevent him. We 
must purchase experience ; his outlay as yet 
has been but small, — ^a grazed arm and 
the loss of a few hundreds." 

She looked up. ^^Do you mean," she 
asked tremblingly, '^ that he has lost hun- 
dreds at play ?" 

'^ Why yes, I believe so — a trifle ; some 
fifteen, there or thereabouts." A fiendish 
smile passed over his features ; he dreamed 
that the fly was already entangled in his 
web.'' 

" Poor boy ! poor boy !"' she cried, " how 
can he pay even that ? " 

'^Oh? that would be easily arranged; 
one word fi:om you, and his liabilities should 
be mine ; that is — '* 

" Do you imagine. Monsieur le G^n^ral," 
and she rose with proud energy '^ that my 
brother, a de Rouvray, would lie under an 
obligation to any man ?" 

J^No, not to a stranger, but to your 
husband he might." 
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*' And can you hope for an instant that I 
would marry the man who has led my 
brother astray? He was mnocent, thought- 
less of wrong, tiU he knew you. You have 
thrown open a gate of iniquity and tempta- 
tion to him, of the existence of which he 
knew nothing. No, I would sooner die — 
sooner would I see him die — ^than be your 
wife." She moved towards the door. Before 
she had reached it he took her arm. 

" Would you rather see him dishonoured? 
his name branded as a defaulter? He dare 
not ask his aunt : even if he durst, she 
would not aid him, still less would his 
father. You. see I know all!" and he 
glared upon her. 

For a moment she stood cold and trem- 
bhng, then uttering a wUd cry of joy, 
exclaimed, looking upwards,— 

'^ Saved, Henri! my own Henri! I can 
save you yet!" Then turning coldly on the 
astonished man her streaming eyes, she 
added, scomfiiUy, "not lost yet. Monsieur, 
not yet ; I have the means and can and 
will rescue him." And with a firm step 
she quitted the $alon. 

b3 
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As she did so, the noise of a carriage 
slowly entering the courtyard met her ear. 
She started : in her anguish at the last 
information she had forgotten the first — ^his 
wound. She leaned against the wall — ^the 
door behind her opened ; she paid no atten- 
tion to that, for every nerve was strained 
to catch the coming sounds ; her distended 
eyes were fixed on the stairs. 

Tramp-— tramp — ^tramp, came the heavy 
footsteps upstairs — ^there were voices in loud 
lamentation. The Greneral stood beside her, 
but she did not even see him ; he spoke, 
but the ear was closed to sense. Every 
faculty was in her strained eyes. She could 
not move — she, usually so full of energy in 
trouble. A form rushed past her : she did 
not even recognize Manette, but her ear 
was now awakened to the loud, agonizing 
cry, as that poor creature threw her arms 
round her boy ! And now Henriette saw 
him ; she saw the pale, cold face, as two 
men carried him towards where she stood ! 
The eyes were closed, and the blood was 
dropping in heavy gouts on the polished 
floor, even through his stained bandages. 
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Not a cry burst from her, but before the 
General could catch her, she fell forward in 
a fainting fit. 

When she recovered, she found herself on 
her bed, Manette leaning over her with 
streaming eyes. Hours elapsed before she 
could recollect her cause of suffering ; but 
when she did, a wild cry burst from her— it 
seemed like a summons to one in another 
world. 

" Henri !" she shrieked, '' Henri, my 
brother, my own brother!" and she fell 
weeping on the neck of her mother, who 
stood beside her. And Paula too was there, 
poor sobbing Paula — it was her first taste 
of real suffering. With gratitude that after- 
wards sought to expend itself in prayer, Hen- 
riette learnt that her brother was not dan- 
gerously wounded. The left arm was much 
shattered, but the surgeons pronounced the 
patient in no danger, if all excitement were 
avoided. He was evidently suffering men- 
tally — that might lead to evil results. None 
knew the cause of the duel. Madame la 
Comtesse had been closeted with the Gene- 
ral, who could not enhghten her. She was 
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almost frantic^ so she said^ but it was a 
perfectly convenable anguish. She tore no 
hair, shed no tears, and yet, for her, she 
felt it much. But her toilette was soignee 
as ever, rouge and pearl-powder had done 
their duty towards her, and assured that no 
danger was apprehended, she said, 

"We must not too rigourously inquire 
into the cause of young men's quarrels ; it 
might not be prudent. Monsieur le G^n6- 
ral most kindly ax^ted as his friend: we 
cannot sufficiently praise his unvajying 
attention to Henri." 

The poor mother looked ten years older 
in her grief. It had stricken her severely, 
and Paula wept like an infant. At length 
she tenderly said to Henriette, 

" Try, dearest, to rise, and lean on me ; 
poor Henri asks incessantly for you." 

And the bewildered girl rose, and tottered 
to his room. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

It will now be necessary to devote a few 
words to a description of le G^n^ral de la 
Valerie. 

He was one of those men of demoniacal 
heart that sought and foimd dehght in the 
baser passions of his nature alone. From 
his youth upwards, the cultivation of these 
had been his study. Possessed of an im- 
mense fortune, he entered the army ; there 
was room there and place to pursue his 
observations. Money he little cared for, 
as an end, and yet he worshipped it, bb 
opening so many prospects of vice to his 
view. Gambling had been a science with 
him ; no motive of pleasure urged him to 
the gaming-table ; it was his deUberate 
resort, for where could he have found a 
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wider field for his survey ? On women he 
had ever looked with utter contempt ; he 
had little feeling or fancy for them. By 
him they were all classed as marketable 
commodities — " for sale." 

Unfortunately, his experience had sup- 
plied him with too much reason for this 
degrading estimate. For years he had 
been eagerly sought : courted by the noble 
and lovely alike for his rank and wealth. 
Where others were coldly received, he was 
ever welcomed, and the youngest and fairest 
smiled on him. It is indeed a pity that the 
meanness of a few should cast a slur on 
all, even in the debased soul of a De la 
Valerie. 

The first night he beheld Henriette, there 
was something so pure, so seraphic in her 
appearance, that he — even he — felt as he 
never had felt before. He rose from the 
card-table, where he had seen her pass, 
saying to himself : 

'' That is the only girl I ever saw whom I 
could call my wife, whom I could respect ; 
should the mind correspond with the face.'* 

He was a physiognomist. Suspecting her 
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to be Madame de Cressy's niece, he made 
himself acquainted with the fact. The rest 
has been shown, except the motive of the 
General in seeking and attaching her brother 
to himself La Comtesse was very fond of 
a touch of sentiment, and a spice of sensi- 
bility in a woman ; it made her appear 
interesting. She had expatiated on the 
bond of union between the twins, of their 
love for each other, of Henriette's devotion 
to Henri. On this the General built his 
plans. 

It was like seething a kid in its mother's 
milk. From the first day, he saw that 
Henriette looked coldly on him. He had 
expected it : he read it in her pure look. 
She was not one to whom personal aggran- 
dizement could be tendered as a price. 
However, she might be brought to sacrifice 
herself to preserve another. On every suc- 
ceeding interview, he saw her dislike increase 
towards himself ; and, in proportion, did his 
attentions become more marked towards her 
twin-brother. 

The General was most fascinating in his 
manners towards young men ; then, too, he 
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knew every place and person in Paris. 
There was constant excitement in his so- 
ciety, and thus he wove his spells around 
Henri. 

His sister's first refiisal of the General's 
advances was too decided to leave him 
any hope, except what might be created 
from the variable mind of a woman. He 
watched her keenly ; she cared for no one. 
He had fitiled in detecting her love for 
Edgar, even though still, the young heart's 
beatings at his approach made her tremble. 
It Jl th, Jl^ of a ^^ ^ over 
a grave. 

No, "she cares for no one," was his 
thought ; the less chance for him, since it 
seemed her dislike towards himself was a 
positive feeling, not a reflection of the light 
from another. A more pressing motive 
induced him to precipitate his plans — ^the 
constant dread in which he existed, that 
from day to day, her disengaged affections 
might fix themselves on some one else. 

''I will secure her yet!" he said men- 
tally, " and her weak brother shall be the 
bait." 
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He dexterously made himself acquainted 
with the family affairs, through Hemi and 
the Comtesse. He was most careftd in his 
interview with the latter, to avoid even a 
hint as to where Henri's quarrel had taken 
place; steadily denying ever having seen 
him touch a card or die. He feared she might 
releaae him from his embarra^ents, though 
she had declared he should at once return 
to his &ther. if she ever heaxd of his gam- 
bling. 

Henri dismissed, all his designs would 
be irremediably frustrated. Henriette un- 
consciously ftirthered his scheme by her 
silence towards every one, touching her 
brother having lost at play. Hugging 
himself upon his well-laid plans, we may 
imagine the General's great surprise and 
uneasiness, at her exclamation (the first 
terror past) of 

" Hemi, Hemi, I will and can save you 
yet !" 

He knew not what to think, — ^to whom 
would she apply? In this not enviable 
state of mind we will leave him. Nothing 
can be more perplexing to the vicious, who 
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have dared all for the accomplishment of 
their purposes, than to see them subverted 
by some unexpected chance, beyond their 
power to control. 

And now we wiU accompany the two 
sisters to their brother's room. 

They waited an instant outside, to give 
Henriette time to become more calm. She 
trembled violently, not having dared to ask 
a question of his state from Paula, lest the 
recital should completely unnerve her for 
the effort, which, even in her bewildered 
state, she felt it necessary should be made 
to preserve his honour. 

Noiselessly the sisters crept into that 
room of mental and bodily suffering. Ma- 
nette, the ever-wakeftJ in affection for those 
children, sat by his bedside, but spoke little, 
though the eye seldom quitted his face. 

The surgeon had ordered strict quiet, but 
who might bring that boon to the agitated 
mind ? The restless eyes wandered round 
and round that room, counting every line 
and pattern on the paper, niunbering every 
festoon in the hangings of his feverish bed. 
Then they would pause awhile on the door, 
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and again commence their anxious reckon- 
ing, as though a given time had been allot- 
ted to number everything in the chamber. 
The breathing was difficult and feverish, 
the burning tongue in vain endeavoured to 
moisten the scarlet and parched lip ; then 
Manette would rise, and placing a cup of 
tisane to that lip, utter, beneath her breath, 
"bois, mon enfant." And the breathing, 
alleviated for a moment, was soft as an 
infant's. 

When the door opened and his second 
self and Paula entered, the eye lost its 
vacant stare, and the arm — ^the one he 
could raise — ^was stretched forth. 

They are on their knees beside him. 
Henriette could not utter a word ; she was 
choking down the rising tears and sobs lest 
they should agitate him; but taking that 
hand in both of hers, the trembhng lip 
covered it with kisses. Paula wept unre- 
strainedly, but he did not notice her ; his 
eye, his whole soul was fixed on her sister. 
Manette tried to speak soothingly, but 
Uttle, save her sobs, was inteUigible. 

There was another witness to that scene : 
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the door was aiar, and Am^e's cold, 
smi^ fece pee Jl iL 

''Don't fret, Henny," whispered he, 
using the abbreviation he generally em- 
ployed in addressing her in their Ughter 
moments ; '' I shall soon be well ; it is an 
ugly smash, but the doctor has set it. I 
am in no pain, dear," and even whUe he 
spoke the brow contracted with a pang 
beyond his power to conceal. 

The shattered arm lay in its many ban- 
dages outside the bed-clothes, a dead 
weight. 

" Is it much hurt T whispered Henriette 
at last of Manette. 

The other bowed her head. 

' ■ Not broken, is it ?" she uttered, scarcely 
audibly. 

Again Manette bent her head affirma- 
tively. 

"In two places, '* whispered Paula, sob- 
bing, " but — ^but they have set it, and the 
doctor says" — Here the poor little head 
dropped in anguish on the bed once more. 

"Hush, darling!" said Manette, trying 
to raise and soothe her, "you will flurry 
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him. See how quiet she is, pauvre ange," 
and she pointed to Henriette. 

It was true; that girl, choking with emo- 
tion which impeded her utterance, was in 
outward seeming cahn, but the lip quivered 
pale as death, and the trembling knees 
clung to the floor ; she would have fallen 
had she attempted to rise. 

Another figure glided into the room-his 
mother. We have said that years seemed 
suddenly to have been added to her life. 
She shed not a tear ; her feuje was very 
pale. She glided like a spectre into the 
apartment, and noiselessly as one, seated 
herself at the foot of the bed, gazing on 
Henri in mute terror : there was heart- 
rending despair in her look. 

His mind was beginmng to wander; he 
had lost much blood, not alone from the 
arm but from his side, which the ball had 
traversed. His strength had been sufficient 
to enable him to watch for Henriette's 
coming; but now, the tension of that 
strain removed, his energy gave way. 

''Ma revanche!" he cried, holding up 
his arm, as though he still held the dice ; 
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ma revanche ! ten, twelve, fifteen hundred 
louis." And he laughed aloud. 

" Hush !" cried his sister, grasping his 
arm. She dreaded Paula's learning the 
truth ; whatever she herself might suffer, 
no additional sorrow must be cast upon her. 
She had not seen her mother enter. 

'* He repeated ' this before you came," 
whispered Manette ; " what — oh, what can 
he mean ?" 

"Hush !" again pleaded Henriette; and 
she glanced at Paula. 

" Dishonoured ! branded !" he muttered 
between his teeth. " But not a coward," 
he shouted, " for I defied him." 

" Henri, in mercy's name," cried his 
elder sister, struggling to her feet, and 
clasping her arms, roimd his neck; "be 
calm ; don't you know us ? See how poor 
little Paula is weeping, and Manette. In 
mercy's name be calm." 

"Who are you ?" he cried, pushing her. 
back. " Go ! I never wish to see you 
again. Oh ! Ars^ne," and his voice trem- 
bled ; " was it well or rightly done to lead 
me into their hands ?" 
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Manette looked at the elder sister : there 
was a volume of meaning in that look. 

"^^Not Arsdne, Henri, not any one but 
your own loving, true sister. Do, dearest, 
be cahn — I beg, I beseech you." 

^^ Hush !" cried Manette, going hastily 
to the door, and closing it, after first looking 
out. '^AmeUe," she wMspered, pointing 
towards it. 

Exhausted by his emotion, Henri lay 
still as death on the pillow. 

"Paula," whispered her sister, "Paula, 
dearest." She looked up. "Go write a 
line to Edgar ; Manette will take it. Tell 
him to come, and quickly. I dare not 
leave him, and I have much to do. Besides 
Edgar can advise me.'' 

" But my aimt," whispered Paula ; " she 
will not allow Edgar to come early; Bastien, 
would not admit him." 

" Go to her, darling ; say I implored it — 

that Henri would like to see him." Paula 
left the room. 

We will precede her to la Comtesse's 

apartment. Cold as she was, the shock 

had been great to her. Above all she loved 
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Henri ; but then, when assured by the 
General that the broken arm was a mere 
trifle, she felt delighted not to know it to be 
an obligation upon her to feel and look 
miserable. He had hinted as delicately 
as possible, that the quarrel was about 
a woman, so of course delicacy dictated to 
her to notice the* whole aflfeir as little as 
might be. 

In a few hours' time she had begun to 
look upon it as a merely ordinary, although 
an unpleasant event. However she kept 
her room imtil the others should descend to 
dinner. Since she had had the companion- 
ship of her nieces, the salon looked cold and 
wretched to sit in alone. 

It was nearly the hour of dinner, and 
Amelie had just reported the scene in 
Henri's room, and the small chance existing 
of any one dressing, or even thinking of 
dinner. 

" It is really scandalous," cried her mis- 
tress, " the manner in which I am treated ! 
Not the least respect shown me ; no 
regard for my wretched feelings; no one 
to cheer me ! I am sure it is shameftd." 
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** Ah ! Madame la Comtesse, the kindest 
hearts are always those that are the most 
imposed upon!" and Am^lie sighed with 
well-assumed feeling. 

"And do you mean to say, Am^e, that 
both my nieces and their foolish mother are 
in Monsieur Henries room ? " 

'' Yes, Madame, and they have agitated 
him to such a degree, that, weak as he is 
from loss of blood, he has become quite 
light-headed, and says all sorts of strange 
things. He mistook Mademoiselle for some 
person whom he called Ars^ne, and offered 
her fifteen hundred louis ! " 

'^ Gracious Heavens !" exclaimed la Com- 
tesse, " he must be mad indeed ! and what 
a dreadftd thing for my nieces to hear ! 
quite enough to corrupt their morals. But 
I will put a stop to this ; he shall have a 
sick-nurse, and no one shall enter his cham- 
ber, but—" 

Her hand was on the bell to summon her 
own attendant, when Paula rapped at the 
door, Am^lie opened it, and felt not a 
little ashamed as her yoimg mistress entered. 
Poor girl, her eyes were swoUen with ciying. 

VOL. n, 
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'' Eh, ma foi !" exclaimed her aunt, "what 
have you been about, child ? pray look at 
your eyes ; you are quite a fright !" 

" Poor Henri," she said, almost sobbing 
as she mentioned his name, " is so ill, ma 
bonne tante," she said this coaxingly," and 
would like to see Edgar." 

She hesitated ; Am^lie cast up her eyes 
behind her back, but in view of la Comtesse. 

" May I — send — ^for — ^him — ^please ?" It 
was as the prayer of a child. 

" Send for Monsieur Andriot ?" cried her 
aunt, drawing herself up ; " and why, pray, 
must I have my h6tel filled with strangers ? 
Have I not servants enough to attend on 
your brother ? " 

" He does not require servants, more than 
he has, Madame, but a friend — a brother." 
She spoke almost with dignity, checking her 
tears. 

^' Monsieur Andriot was not such a parti- 
cular friend of my nephew's, when he was 
well, that he should desire his society now : 
it is an excuse to facilitate your interviews." 

'^I never condescend to excuses," an- 
swejed Paula ; '^ I see Edgar without them ; 
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but my poor brother would like to see him, 
I know. Pray let him come." Her voice 
sank to a gentle entreaty; her aunt was 
almost moved to grant her petition ; but 
catching a sinister smile on Am61ie*s face, 
she became cold and stem. 

There is no worse tyranny than that which 
is exercised by a servant over a mistress ; it 
is that of a coarse, narrow mind, to which 
the higher one for awhile bows, in self-de- 
gradation ; the debasing subjection is inevi- 
table, where a mistress makes a confidante 
of a person who cannot comprehend her, 
and to whose ideas she is a stranger. With 
a woman like Am^e, it is the most odious 
and intolerable of all tyrannies. 

'' I insist/' replied la Comtesse haughtily, 
'' that Monsieur Andriot, when he calls as 
usual, shall be received in the salon, and in 
no other apartment in my h6tel ; and I also 
insist. Mademoiselle, on your remaining in 
your own room, or my salon, as you ought to 
do, and not in Monsieur mon neveu's room. 
It is not correct, and I will not permit it." 

All Paula's pride, and she had not a little, 
was roused. 

o2 
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''Madame/' she replied^ and the pale 
cheek flushed, and the eye lightened — ^'aa 
regards Edgar, — my jianci though he be 
— I cannot do more than entreat ; but with 
respect to Henri, while my mother counte- 
nances my sitting with him, you must pardon 
me, but I shall do so ! Poor Henri, my 
poor brother, to be left to a gwde malade ! 
I would sooner sit up with him night and 
day myself.'* 

La Comtesse looked petrified. Paula, the 
mere child, to speak thus ! — she was speech- 
less. 

" Will Mademoiselle dress for dinner ?'' 
asked Am^lie, smiling. 

" I shall not change my dress to-day," she 
replied, coldly; "if, Madame," she ad- 
dressed her aunt ; " wiU pardon my morn- 
ing one ; if not, I will remain in my own 
room, but I cannot dress." 

'' As you please," returned her aunt, 
under her breath, in deep indignation. 

Paula merely answered, " I thank you, 
Madame," and left the room, leaving her 
aunt in uncertainty as to whether she was to 
have their company or not, in the salon. 
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" Go and find out, Am^Ke," she said, 
almost whimpering, "for it is wretched, 
dining alone." 

Am61ie departed. She had completely 
subjected the Comtesse to her will by her 
cringing manner, and a continual Amd of 
gossip. She was that worst devil — a do- 
mestic spy. Haughty as was the Com- 
tesse, the ascendancy this woman had 
acquired over that really weak lady, was 
amazin^f. 

^Ue returned, «por&g her beUef, 
coupled witli an uncertainty of the ladies 
descending to dinner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

La Comtebbe entered the salon with her 
UHUal hauteur ; and, much as she was gia- 
tifiod at Hooing her nieces there, even in 
tlioir morning dresses, she would not suffer 
lior pride to acknowledge it. She even felt 
not (luito at oaso about her harsh refiisal to 
allow Edgar to visit Henri ; but the same 
prido forbade her to withdraw her com- 
mand. Ilor heart, though cold, was not 
roally bad, but she was under the dominion 
of an insinuating fiend, who played on all 
her weakest points for her own purposes. 
Am61io had began to doubt whether, were 
she to marry. Mademoiselle de Eouvray 
would take her to reside with her ; conse- 
quently, her whole aim was to take Fan- 
chette's place with la Comtesse, where her 
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role was already so certain and absolute, 
Madame de Eouvray would not leave her 
son's apartment. The edrls had come 
dowB, not from » melinarr. to do so, but 
from a feeling that it was due to their aunt. 
This was explained by Henriette. Paula, 
however, would have braved all — but then, 
despite her grief, she longed to see Edgar. 
It is indeed in sorrow we most cling to one 
we love. Henriette, strange to say, was 
desirous of an interview with the General ; 
she thought he would probably come in that 
evening, and she wished to question him 
ftirther touching her brother's losses at play. 
In this she was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. He merely called at the concierges, 
and sent up his card, with inquiries after 
Henri's health. He had become more 
tranquil before dinner, which enabled his 
sisters to leave him without uneasiness. 
His mother, however, sat there ; nothing 
could induce her to move. Manette, too, 
only left the room at intervals, watching his 
deep, into which he had faQen, and quite 
resolved that Amelie, whom she hated. 
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should have no further opportuniiy of listen- 
ing to his ravings, as she had surprised her 
doing, while his sisters were there. 

Edgar was in a wretched state of mind 
when he was told of Henri's duel and its 
consequences. Paula herself had only known 
it on her return from Madame Lagrange's 
with her mother that morning. Edgar 
heard it when he made his usual evening 
call. In vain he begged to see him. 
Madame la Comtesse said (in this she was 
right) that quiet alone would benefit her 
nephew ; but she promised, if he were any 
better, that he should be permitted to do so 
next day. 

The evening passed sadly enough. La 
Comtesse was dreadfiilly annoyed at the 
affair, for they had been engaged to a splen- 
did entertainment that evening at Madame 
de Vemeuil's, and it was impossible to go. 
Then Edgar saw how vain it would be to 
expect Paula to sit for her portrait, while 
her brother was so ill ; thus half his time 
with her was abridged. This was her aunt's 
consolation — they could not meet so often. 
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"And I'm going in a week, Paula," 
whispered he, as he leaned over her frame, 
" but promise me you will have the like- 
ness taken, and sent to me." It needed 
little persuasion to gain that assurance. 

Madame la Comtesse was evidently- 
annoyed by the non-appearance of her pet 
General ; especially as conversation between 
herself and Henriette was carried on in 
monosyllables. The latter was plunged 
deep in thought: only from Henri could 
she hope to discover the amount of his 
losses, and with him alone could she consult 
about the plaa she proposed for the Uqui- 
dation of them. 

The General had his reasons for staying 
away. After the first shock of surprise, he 
felt convinced that Henriette had either 
been playing a part, or that she had mis- 
taken her power of cancelling her brother's 
debt. Henri had been so candid with him 
as to his affairs, that the other was certain 
he had no means of his own of paying the 
debt. It was true, Henri had been perfectly 
plain-spoken relative to his father's allow- 
ance^ and his refusal to increase it ; but he 

c3 
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had never either dreamed of, or deemed it 
necessary to inform the General of the 
meagre legacy left by his godmother. 

"If I go to-night, it may seem too 
anxious, too friendly," mused the Greneral. 
'^ She may expect too much from my friend- 
ship, — I must be wary and distant : she 
shall come to me — she must." In this assu- 
rance, however, he was wrong. 

The doctor returned in the evening, Henri 
was feverish, but not so excited as he had 
been during the day. His sisters took 
leave of him for the night, and with diffi- 
culty drew their mother away : she appeared 
almost stupified by some internal thought, 
and striken with a kind of horror. 

Manette would not hear of a garde malade 
for her child. 

" What, a paid nurse," she cried, " and I 
here ? oh no !" and so she took her place at 
his bedside for the night, 

Henriette would not leave her mother to 
sleep alone in her wretched state, so a bed 
was made up, without consulting her, in her 
dressing-room ; and when she saw her gentle 
chUd preparing, unassisted by Amelia, to 
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lie down almost beside her, it seemed to open 
the flood-gates of her crushed heart, and she 
wept long and with a soft tenderness on her 
neck. It was a salutary passion of tears, for 
it soothed her. 

The next morning Henri was low and 
weak ; the fever had much abated, and left 
him more composed and thoughtful, yet 
at times he was uneasy, and evidently suf- 
fering from a fearful depression of spirits. 
After breakfasting in her own room, la 
Comtesse, followed by Am^lie, came in 
state to inquire after her "dear nephew." 

Not even that woman's presence could 
quite check her emotion, when she beheld 
him ; he was so pale, and altered, in a few 
hours. The meeting was one of kindness 
on both sides, for Henri really loved her, 
and wild and reckless himself, he did not 
feel the want of that genial warmth in her 
which another might have experienced. 

"Would you like to see any one, mon 
neveu?" she asked ; "ce bon Gr^n^ral, will I 
dare say, call in the course of the day." 

"No! not him," he cried hurriedly, "I do 
not tdsh for any visitors— they irritate me." 
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"Is there no one else you would like to 
see, Henri?" asked his sister. 

"Oh, yes" he answered, "Edgar, I have 
seen little of him lately," and he sighed. 

"If you are unable to see the good, kind 
General," observed his aunt coldly " I am 
sure the soldatesque manners of Monsieur 
Andriot will not suit you, I must prohibit it." 

Paula was about to reply ; Henriette 
withheld her. "Do not irritate her," she whis- 
pered. Henri was too weak to urge his 
will fiirther. Madame la Comtesse sailed 
away in all her dignity. The sick room, 
even of one she loved, was an atmosphere 
she dreaded; it reminded her of death, 
when la Comtesse de Cressy, with all her 
wealth, and her escutcheons, would be as 
nought ! Paula, at her sister's instance, left, 
to write to her fether, and relate the fact of 
Henri's duel as leniently as possible. "He 
will care for what you say, dear," said Hen- 
riette. A world of parental desertion and 
dislike, was revealed in her tone. 

"I will write to notre bon Pere An- 
driot," she continued; "but I must speak 
with Henri first." 
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La Comtesse left home rather early on a 
round of visits. Henriette had succeeded 
in partially tranquillizing her mother's 
spirits, and having left her awhile in Ma- 
nette*s care, she gently crept into her bro- 
ther's room. 

She found him restless and perturbed; 
his arm pained him much, and again, the 
mind was more ill at ease. He started when 
she entered, and looked alarmed. 

" Ah ! Henny," he said in a faint voice, 
but evidently reUeved at seemg who was his 
visitor; "I feared it was some — stranger," 
he added, hesitatingly. 

" Stranger, dear, who should come here?" 
'' I don't know ; I thought—" 
"You thought it was the General, did 
you not ?" 

He did not reply, but looked down. 
" I want you, Henri, my own dear bro- 
ther," and she seated herself on the edge of 
the bed, and put her arm round his neck, 
" to tell me all ; there, don't look so sad ; 
believe me, I bring hope, or I would not 
probe your wound thus." 

" Hope ?" he cried, gazing into her eyes. 
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*' What hope can there be ? What do you 
know r' 

All, I think, dear : you have lost a large 
sum ; now, tell me about it ?" 

" Who is your informant, Henny ?" he 
cried, with a frown, earnestly looking at 
her ; '' Is it the General ?" 

She hesitated a moment, then answered 
" Yes." 

" Has that man ever proposed to you ?" 
he asked ; ^^ Ajiswer me truly ? was it yes- 
terday?'^ 

"He has proposed; but," she hastily 
added, seeing his frown, " before yesterday. 
Some days since." 

''Are you sure, Henny?" 

"Certain, oh, most certain." 

" I know you refiised him ; you did ?" 

"Yes, Henri, at once." 

"Then," he said, thoughtfuUy, "I did 
him injustice — at least I think so. I have 
been so bewildered, that I nearly forget ; but 
something I know was hinted by him days 
since, about you. I would not listen to it ; 
and I fancied whether he had not led me 
into this scrape out of revenge ; but, as he 
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has said nothing to you since, I think I 
must be wrong.'* 

She was delighted that a little evasion 
had blinded him to the truth ; she dreaded 
his impetuosity if he reaQy guessed the truth 
of the General's motives, as she now did. 

^^ Why did he speak of my losses ?" he 
again asked suspiciously. 

" Oh to — consult with me about them,'' 
she replied with some hesitation. 

" Well that was kind, at all events.^ 

She reserved it to some fiiture day to un- 
deceive him, fearfiil of exciting him too 
much. It had been better had she done so 
at the moment. 

^' And about those losses, Henri ; what 
are they ?" 

" Oh, I cannot bear to think," he 
answered in a hurried, wUd manner ; " I 
know not what to do. It is more those than 
this," and he touched his arm, ^' that trouble 
me. I am ruined, Henriette, for they will 
brand me as a defaulter ; and how am I to 
take up my 10 UT 

" What is that, darling ?" she asked, in- 
nocently. 
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** Oh well, — ^my bill for fifteen hundred 
louis." 

" Have you forgotten, Henri," and she 
looked almost smilingly in his face, "our 
little fortune, of which we have the entire 
control — that will more than pay it." 

He started and looked at her, while a 
deep blush covered his brow. 

"Thought ?" he answered, "yes, I have 
thought of my share, but that will not pay 
it ; and do you think I would take yours 
— ^your all, dear girl, to pay debts like 
these ?'• 

" You have been seduced into play, my 
brother, and little as I know of those mat- 
ters, I know you must in honour pay such 
debts." 

" But not with your money, Henriette 1" 
"No," he continued, indignantly, "never! 
they may post me — ^brand me^ — do as they 
will — but not one sou of your money do 
they receive from me." 

He became wild and excited. 

"There, brother — ^there," she exclaimed 
soothingly, " not another word ; let us 
speak of something else. I will not offer 
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mine again, but let me write for yours to 
my father. You can pay part; that will 
ease your mind. Shall I ?" 

" That I will gladly do," he cried. Poor 
dear Henny, she always comes to com- 
fort me. It will be a relief" And he 
sighed heavily, as the weary head dropped 
on the piUow. 

''You cannot write a letter, so I will, 
and you can sign it. I will explain to my 
father. But — ^but what shall I say ? what 
excuse can I make ?" 

" Oh ! none," he cried, with momentary 
impetuosity; "I owe no explanation to 
hun ; he has never consulted my happiness 
in any way. Say I want it/' 

"You are wrong Henri, to speak thus; 
but I will not lecture you now. Tell me 
how all this occurred — ^how you came to 
fight ? That was very wrong, — only think^ 
dear, if you had killed any one, — ^what a 
dreadful thing !" 

"I almost wish I had," he muttered 
between his teeth. 

''Hush, my brother, hush I" and she 
pressed her hand on his mouth. 
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''I scarcely know," he said, gently with- 
drawing it, " how it occurred. The fact is, 
I had lost more than I could afford to lose, 
three nights ago." 

'* At that horrid place, Fras — " 
''Yes," he interrupted. "But it is an 
alluring place, Henriette : my aimt is wrong 
when she says all the worst go there ; those 
are her old-fashioned notions; the best 
society in Paris is there at night. Well, I 
returned the evening before last to retrieve 
Jthose losses if possible. I had given my 
note of hand for the amount. I lost more — 
more — and to the last man to whom I would 
owe an obligation for an hour's delay, in 
repayment. The General was at another 
table ; I had no ready money ; and I was 
playing with the Comte de Bruges, a man 
I detest. When I found myself so heavy a 
loser, I claimed my 'revanche." 'No,' he 
said, rising, 'Monsieur has already had it.' 
It only remained then for me to pay him. 
I could but tender him my I O U for the 
sum, which galled me to the soul. I had 
been dining out, and drank somewhat too 
freely, and something had been hinted about 
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you to the General, which irritated me. I 
feared the influence of others over you, 
Henny. I Uke la Valerie as an acquaint- 
ance ; he is a most agreeable one ; but heaven 
forbid I should see you his wife — ^it would 
be sacrilege !" 

" Amen to that prayer, Henri." 
He pressed her hand, and continued : 
'' I was disposed to quarrel ; I said be- 
fore, I detest de Bruges." 

''Why ? we do not hate without reason." 
"Oh, never mind; I cannot tell you 
why, but I hate him, and he returns my 
hatf ed with interest. When I oflfered the 
I O U, he took it scomfuUy, saying, as 
he did so :" 

'' ' When you want papillottes for your 
hair, Arsene, come to me ; this waste paper 
will do for them.' " 

"Arsene!" cried his sister, starting. 
"Who is Arsene? You called me that 
name yesterday, when your mind wan- 
dered." 

He turned crimson. 

" Did I ?" he said hastily. " I forgot ; 
I should not have named her to you. I 
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forgot myself ; forget it too, Henny." He 
paused. 

"And — ?'' she asked with earnestness. 

"Oh I you may guess the rest/* he hur- 
riedly replied. " I flew at his throat and 
defied him. I think I should have stran- 
gled him, but for " 

He paused again, then added, — 

" La Valerie came up, and acted most 
kindly towards me. I was wrong to allow 
a suspicion of bad motives on his part to 
creep into my mind, for he at once aided 
with me. The meeting was arranged for 
yesterday at seven : he tried hard to prevent 
it, but when it became inevitable, he took 
up the I O U on the table, and said : — 

" De Rouvray, as you go out to-morrow, 
it is best to settle this little a£^ir. I will 
give the Comte de Bruges my cheque, and 
you can afterwards arrange this with me.' 
He did so. and it was a rSief to me not to 
be for an instant in de Br^ges's debt." 

"Then the General holds this bond?' 
asked Henriette, thoughtftdly. 
• " Yes, until I can repay it." 

" All, Henri ? Is he the only creditor? 
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Are these fifteen hundred louis aU you 
owe V 

"Yes, the fifteen hundred. Heaven 
knows where 1 shall get the five firom — I 
much wish to pay the General." 

" Well, you can soon pay a part, so don't 
fret. And now I will write the letter, 
which you must sign. I must think of 
something to tell my father." 

She stooped, and fondly embracing her 
brother, left the room. She had ascertained 
what she had been so anxious to know — 
namely, in whose possession the bond was. 



M 
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CHAPTER IV. 

As the Ahh6 de Brissac descended the 
stairs, after leaving the party he had 
met at Madame Lagrange's, he fell into a 
deep reverie. He felt much and strangely- 
interested in them all. He, the priest and 
man of discernment, saw too plainly that a 
more than ordinary sorrow preyed on Ma-^ 
dame de Rouvray's mind. It was not a 
mere curiosity on his part, but a wish, if 
possible, to alleviate those sorrows by rais- 
ing the veil that covered them, and beneath 
which they rankled like an imperfectly 
healed wound, and while so doing, to speak 
comfort to one who was suflfering. He 
looked in that mild and gentle face, and 
not one thought of sin, of a deeper dye than 
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6uch as is common to frail himian nature, 
entered into his contemplation. 

There was something, too, in Henriette's 
placid brow, which, if it spoke of peace 
now, told — or at least suggested — a. tale of 
trials ; yet what trials could have stricken 
one so fair and young ? 

Of Paula, too, he thought ; but presently 
he was tempted to ask in what relation 
Edgar, a curb's nephew, stood to these 
high-born girls ? Again, Paula remem- 
bered him ! strange that not a word of 
recognition had passed ! and why ? He 
had done no wrong in addressing her at the 
Mairie, nor she in replying ; yet she was 
silent in words ; but the look, how eloquent 
of memory! There was a tacitly asked 
secrecy. Wherefore ? It was strange! her 
duplicity jarred on the upright feelings of 
the man ; he felt grieved, too, at his parti- 
cipation in the deceit. In this maze of 
thought he descended into the street. 

The following day other duties prevented 
his revisiting Madame Lagrange. On the 
next, however, he had done so, and had 
learnt that Edgar was Paula's aflfianced 
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husband ; that her brother had been wounded 
in a duel^ and that consequently their visits 
for awhile had been suspended. 

*' It is a sore trouble, Monsieur YAhh6" 
said the artist, " to Monsieur Andriot, for 
he joins his regiment in a week, and wished 
for the portrait of his /anc^e." 

The Abb^ did not reply, but a strange 
sensation crossed his mind ; he felt as 
though Edgar's absence would please him. 
(We have before said he had an extraor- 
dinary antipathy to the thought of marriage.) 

He had frequently said, " It too often 
diverts the mind from religious observances; 
we have fewer really devout fathers and 
mothers than single persons; the last choose 
their mate in Heaven." 

''But," argued timidly Madame La- 
grange, as he uttered this opinion on his 
visit to her, " The heart is as religious and 
as devout ; but the cares of a family bring 
much occupation, and compel worldly 
thought." 

" Such things must be," he repUed ; " but 
how far better to give the whole mind and 
heart to Heaven." 
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It was the argument of a priefit, who, 
unlike Pere Andriot, had liv€kl apart from 
his congregation, leading and directing, 
cold and unheedfiil of the gentler ties of 
earth. The thought of the de Rouvray 
&mily pursued him, and when Madame la 
Oomtesse de Cressy, on the afternoon of 
that day, entered Madame de Vemeuil's 
salon, the first person she beheld was the 
Abb6 de Brissac. There, he was dware they 
were well known. 

A crowd of persons was assembled, and 
he found himself far less at ease and happy- 
than in Madame Lagrange's garret. How- 
ever, he had a part to play, an end to gain ; 
and when Madame de Cressy entered, he 
sought an opportunity of introducing the 
name of her relatives, and of inquiring about 
her nephew's state. Of the others he said 
little, beyond a hope that they were well. 
Had any one demanded a motive from him 
for tbis'interest in that femily, ««.redly 
the one acknowledged — aye, even to his 
own heart — would have been a wish to 
soothe, or attempt to soothe, a sorrowing 
soul ; for he saw Madame de Bouvray was 

VOL. II. D 
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not indifferent to his opinions, few of them 
as he had expressed before her. 

He was a man to succeed abnost in any 
aim it was his purpose to accomplish. Be- 
fore he took his departure, he had received 
a pressing invitation from la Comtesse, to 
call and see her. "Though," she added, 
"we may have our trifling differences of 
reUgious opinions, it would not prevent her, 
she trusted, from ranking among those she 
called friends. Monsieur I'Abb^ de Brissac." 

He bowed graceftdly, and expressed the 
great pleasure he should feel in being per- 
mitted to cultivate the friendship offered. 

Nothing could exceed Madame deCressy's 
deUght. It was a ghttering star in the 
horizon of her salon, to rank him, the much 
sought after, among her guests. A mere 
morning call, he felt his priestly habits did 
not forbid him from making ; and many 
more reasons of a reUgious character he 
assigned to himself as motives for meeting 
la Comtesse's advances. Had his heart been 
open, even to his own knowledge of it, in 
all the beauty of uprightness, he need have 
sought no excuse for a natural pleasure in 
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Agreeable society ; but there was an unac- 
knowledged thought and wish in his soul, 
upon which some officious spirit cast a veil 
— ^perchance the better to betray him 
' Henriette had undertaken, to her a most 
painful task, that of writing, as she was 
doing, to her father. This had ever been a 
task of ^eat difficulty. She felt how little 
her affection for him was regarded. 

How explain the desire to receive her 
little fortune, and Henri's ? Nevertheless, 
it must be done; so, as briefly as possible, 
she asked him to allow her to claim it. On 
a separate sheet, she sent Henry's signature, 
stating his accident, and inability to write 
himself. She could devise no excuse, but 
softened as much as possible the cause of 
his wound. 

''It had grieved them deeply," she 
wrote ; '' but her aunt made Kght of it, as 
almost an inevitable event on the young 
man's entrance into society." (When la 
Comtesse said this, she was thinking of 
those duelling days of her youth, when la 
jeunesse de France was not at maturity till 
it had fought half a dozen duels.) " And," 

d2 
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Henriette concluded, *' she hoped her dear- 
father would forgive him iha*, and botii 
their requests for their money, which would 
be appUed in a good cause." _ 

This she might consqientiously assert, 
since it would release Henri from a heavy 
obligation, and be the mewts, probably, o£ 
reclaiming him. The cause she sedulously 
avoided naming ; nothing should make her 
divulge it ; she had so much dread for 
Henri, if his gambling were known. La 
Comtesse had also written, naming his duel, 
and stating it to have been about some 
woman. 

Henriette wrote too to P^re Andriot, beg- 
ging him to see her father and soothe him, if 
she foxmd him angry. "1 will tell you all, mon 
bon Pfere," she said, " some day ; till then, 
as ever, trust your Henriette." It seemed 
so natural to her to turn to one who had ever 
counselled her fox the best. 

Soothed by his sister's assurances of assist- 
ance, Henri became more calm, and with 
his tranquillity of mind all the feverish 
symptonas began to abate. In the .evening 
of that day, leaving him in the care of Man- 
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eifee^ the sisters as usual took their places in 
the sahn. Madame de Kouvray^ though not 
yet recovered from the shock she had re- 
ceived, was more composed, and thus ike 
hdtel had ahnost recovered the state of 
quietude in which the reader foimd it when 
first we placed it before him. 

No one had suflFered more keenly in her 
way, during the last few days, than la Com- 
tesse. Before the arrival of her nieces and 
nephew, (her sister-m-law reckoned for 
nothing,) she had been in the habit of pass- 
ing almost every evening in some gaiety ; 
this, however, she had partially relinquished, 
not deeming it correct to drag them out 
too much ; and the quiet social chat of a few 
friends at home had been a variety in her 
life of pleasure. SoUtude — even the solitude 
of an hour — was wretchedness to her, she 
required excitement and change : it was her 
existence. Everything wearies in it6 turn 
the mere pleasure-seeker, and fades and palls 
on the sense where there is no mental re- 
source. There are moments when tlife 
physical powers refuse to obey ihe will ; it is 
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then that the mere votary of fashion feels 
her real soUtude. How fearfiilly must the 
knell of each departing year sound in the 
vacant breast which has laid up no treasure 
to dwell upon when youth shall have past 
away, and with it pleaLre and the pow^r of 
enjoyment ; when the eye, too dim to read^ 
cannot turn within itself and peruse the 
pleasant thoughte and soft memories gar- 
nered up there ! 

With a feeling of real satisfaction, she 
once again saw the young faces around her 
hearth. One was absent — ^her Henri ; but 
a few days would bring him there again ; 
and she much questioned in her heart 
whether he had not risen in her estimation 
since his duel It gave him consequence 
in her eyes. 

Henriette was more talkative than usual : 
she seemed to wish to banish thought : a 
fearful dread was on her, of the result of 
her application to her father; she was 
reckoning the hours imtil he should receive 
her letter. 

Paula was deeply engaged in a conver- 
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Bation with Edgar. She, poor girl, was 
reckoning the while, how soon that pleasure 
would only be a memory. 

They were thus respectively engaged 
when the General was annoimced. Henri- 
ette had felt so delighted that he had not 
come the previous evening. Then she had 
longed to see him, and inquire about 
Henri's affairs ; now she knew all, and was 
free and independent of Hs assistance. 

He had remained away to further his 
own ends ; for he thought she would seek 
him for information. Great was his sur- 
prise at her perfectly unconstrained manner ; 
1 seemed too in better spirite thaa usual. 
Even his perspicuity failed to perceive 
that a hidden and sedulously discouraged 
thought, contributed to the ease of her 
address. He was fairly puzzled. She con- 
™r»ed with him without emba™«ment ; 
avoiding all private conversation, it is true, 
but not by word or look betraying alarm or 
uneasiness. She even spoke calmly about 
Henri, and said she hoped very soon to see 
him well and about again. 
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^'May I pay de Rouvray a visit?'' asked 
he^ at length. 

"I fear it may disturb him, being so 
late, Monsieur le General/' she said. 

'^ Oh; nonsense/' exdaimed la Comtesse ; 
'^ I am sure Henri will be delighted to see 
Monsieur. Pray ring for Bastien to show 
the way." 

"I am head nurse," Henriette replied 
with an effort, and yet forcing herself to 
seem tranquil and smiling, ''and cannot 
allow too much conversation with my pa- 
tient. Come, Maman," and she pressed her 
mother's igm> And lookerjwwg^ifi t*aatly ia 
her face ; '' We will show Monsiirar le 
General th^ way." 

^' Really, Mademoiselle, I cannot permit 
such a condescension on your part," he 
answered. 

" Surely you will allow your brother to 
see his f^e^ds alone?" exclaimed her aunt: 
"this is most unprecedented behaviour; 
Monsieur Andriot passed aa hour with hkn 
this evening." 

True, Madame," and she smiled blandly. 



an 
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"but then, you know Henri and Edgar 
have known each other from youth, and if 
my brother felt it an effort to converse, he 
would not hesitate in sending Edgar away. 
Now, he might feel g^ni with Monsieur le 
G^n^ral ; so, with your permiiBsion, Maman 
and I will go and keep the sick gentleman 
and the hale one in order." Her ftdl eye 
met the General's ; he read her whole soul 
ftdl of suspicion and defiance in it. A daxk 
scowl came over his brow as he followed 
them, and swore in his heart to be revenged. 

There is nothing mti^re gaQmg than to 
feel yourself baffled and defied by one who 
can do so with perfect coolness and with 
an appearance of gaiety and good humour. 

Her aunt could not interfere more deci- 
dedly, since Henriette's mother accompanied 
her ; but she was miidi annoyed ; the more 
so that she saw there was something which, 
however, was incbniprehensible to her : she 
felt like a child looking at a puppet-show, 
and wondering "why they danced?" She 
perceived they were acting, but could noi 
dbtect what mOved them. 

Not a word in private could the Geneidl 

d3 
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impart to Henri. Madame de Bouvray had 
previously been warned by her daughter, 
that they must not meet alone; and so 
accustomed had she become to Henriette's 
gentle guidance, that without question or 
inquiry she did as the other bade her. 

Tlie General took his leave shortly aftOT 
their return to the salon, and, on shaking 
hands with Henriette, a coiui^esy she could 
not without observation avoid, he said, 
looking her ftdl in the face : 

" A revoir, Mademoiselle de Rouvray ; 
I thank you sincerely for your kind atten- 
tion this evening. I shall not soon forget 
it. Be kind enough to say ct revoir also to 
your brother, from me ; I omitted it when 
I was in his room." 

" I shall not fail, Monsieur le Gr^n^ral." 
And though she said this calmly, she trem- 
bled at his tone and manner. 

" He certainly is a delightful man," said 
la Comtesse, as he left the room ; " any one 
might feel proud of such a man's atten- 
tions." 

" Why, Madame ?" asked the literal and 
information-seeking Paula. 
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" Why ? because he has more cleverness 
and real wit than half a dozen of your 
young men of the present day. And then, 
his position ! A Peer of France, and so 
wealthy ! I cannot but feel highly flat- 
tered by his unceasing attention to my 
relatives and myseE" 

^' For my part," said Paida, '' I think we 
are always much happier when he's away ; 
for if a word is said to displease him, he 
looks daggers at once : daggers, did I say ? 
no, a whole shop of blimt, jagged tools." 

Madame gave a "Ahem" of dissatis&c- 
^ She iS given up a.»Iding a.e inoor. 
rigible Paula. Edgar soon afterwards de- 
parted, and all adjourned to their rooms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Th£ day following was one of great relief 
to i^ore than one in that hdtel The Genecal 
did not make hi$ appearance. Henri wai^ 
rapidly improving^ and little Paulsy at his 
earnest reiquQst;^ aocompanied by her motbiar 
and Edgar^t of course went to Madwae 
Lagrwge's. 

They did not prolong their stay beyond 
the time necessary for that sitting, as Hen- 
riette had remained at home to keep a 
faithful and jealous watch over her brother, 
in the event of the General paying them a 
visit. 

When her mother and Paula entered the 
salon on their return, they were not a little 
surprised to find, among a goodly number 
of visitors assembled, the Abb6 de Brissac 
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He sat a little apart from the rest of the 
oompanj; conversing with Henriette. 

Though her prepossession had not been 
quite in his favour, nevertheless, she could 
not but acknowledge a more than common 
charm in his conversation. He spoke with 
decision, but with simplicity ; aiid then the 
manner in which he sought to inform him- 
self about her family, which was delicately 
dime, and evinced . flattering interest, was 
not without itsi. weight in gaining her good 

*' I may, theft, hope to be presented to 
Monsieur votre fr^re ?" he said, after some 
prenous converaation about him. " Autho- 
rized by Mademoiselle de Rouvray, I. Itill 
venture to speak from the promptings of 
my conscience, against duelling. Some- 
times the word of a stoangetr: hasi more.efiSsct 
thaji that of a. relative/'^ _ . 

f^No o»e ifi# ,pj;^het in his own coun- 
try^" she rejdied, ^* and I fear that applies 
more partiemlajrly to fiimilies. We are too 
paron^ to believe that some sinister ii^tive 
a(^^3ate» those who ace nearest to us^ wh^i 
acbie^ is> ofiBredf J do noty'Vshe hastily 
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added, " apply this in my individual case, 
to Henri : he is all a brother should be; 
but I fear he questions my power of di- 
recting him in a right course. I, as his 
sister, shall indeed feel grateftJ for any 
interest evinced towards him by Monsieur 
rAbb6 de Brissac." 

As she spoke, Paula entered ; her mother 
had gone to her own apartment. She was 
radiant in beauty ; a clear, frosty day had 
made her eyes sparkle like snow in the sun 
— ^a strange simile, perhaps ; but who has not 
remarked the exquisite effect when those 
extremes meet, and the day-god's embrace 
is not warm enough to melt that which 
glitters beneath his rays ? 

A rich colour was on her cheek, and her 
face was Ughted up with smiles. 

The Abbe rose as she advanced towards 
where they sat. She had not noticed them ; 
a sudden chill passed over her countenance 
— ^the sun had sunk, and the snow was now 
cold, and pale, and without lustre. He 
placed a chair beside her sister, and with a 
bow more reserved than she had ever given 
any one, she seated herself. The conversa- 
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tion became constrained. The Abb6 spoke 
little ; though with Henriette he had been 
almost familiar and at ease, as with one he 
had known for years. Paida, generally so 
gay and laughter-loving, scarcely smiled. 
He rose soon after her arrival, and bowing 
his adieux, quitted the salon, but not with- 
out a request from la Comtesse, to see him 
soon, that he might lecture her naughty 
nephew. 

Two days passed, and the General had 
not called. Henriette felt as though her 
perplexities were drawing to a close. This 
odious creditor once paid, and Henri's health 
re-established, what had she to fear ? 

On the third day came four letters to the 
h6tel from the Baron de Rouvray. To 
Henriette he wrote with brevity : 

'' I cannot refuse what is your own ; still 
less do I demand why you require it. Had 
you ever evinced the duty or affection of a 
daughter towards me, I might have re- 
quested an explanation ; as it is, I send 
your money, feeling convinced that it will 
be appUed to some improper purpose which 
you are ashamed to own — some needless 
extravagance or expenditure." 
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And she wept while she held in her hacnd 
the principal and one year's interest of the 
all she could call her own in the world. 
She wept for the harsh injustice of the 
letter; she would rather ten thousand times 
have received one filled with angry invec- 
tives and demands for an explanation, than 
this cutting — ^this cold epistle. She durst 
not give Henri the one to himself; it would 
inevitably speak of hers, so she did what, * 
under no other circumstances, she would 
have done — she broke the seal. It waftT' 
almost a copy of her own, mentioning h&t' 
demand, and regarding, as an insult to 
himself, the withdrawal of their mbney 
from a other's hands. 

She then sat down, and writing a letter 
to Edgar, briefly explained as much as was 
necessary of the aflfeir, imploring a secrecy 
which she weU knew would be rigi(Hy 
observed even to Paula ; begging him aim, 
without delay, to change the bills for cash^ 
This done, she sent for Manette, her sote 
confidante in the affair, with the letter. 
Hitherto all had goneweU with her; Edgar . 
was, unseen by Paida, to give her tfaev 
money that evening. 
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''When I see my fkther/' she said to 
herself, " I will assure him it was not an 
unworthy purpose. When Henri is settled 
in some profession, I will tell him alL" 

But she had not reckoned on the draughts 
of bitterness which would be commOTided to 
her lips, before such a determination should 
arrivQ, and even though she had, it would 
not have ^ak^i her virtuous purpose. 

Madame la Comtesse sent for her, And in 
no measured terms upbraided her for her 
gross misconduct in withdrawing the sum 
firom her fitiher. And "where was the 
money to come from for her trousseau ?" 

"I must choose a husband first," she 
said, trying to smile, " my dear Madame ; 
and pray do not you blame me too, for I 
meet with anger from all, and I do not 
think I deserve it. My &ther is most harsh 
in his suppo^tion." 

" Why, what can he suppose, but that 
you have done this to amxoy him ? making 
your brother too do the same thing." 

" I ?" she exclaimed, " I V then remem- 
bering herself, she added : " Some day, my 
dear aunt> you shall know all ; meanwhile, 
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reserve some kindness in your mind, in jrou 
judgment of me, and pray do not speak of 
this to Henri for a day or two ; it would 
agitate him." All she required was time. 

" And not to Paula?" she said coaxingly. 
*' No, pray ; not to Paula !" 

" I feel convinced you have some English 
notion of generosity in your head, and are 
giving it to Madame Lagrange — some vile 
intriguante" 

" Oh no ! indeed no !" she earnestly 
exclaimed. Madame Lagrange, I feel con- 
vinced, would not receive a sou which she 
had not earned ; it is not for her, indeed." 

*^Ah! well then," answered her aunt, 
more reconciled; "I suppose, like most 
yoimg ladies, you like a little independence, 
and feel reluctant to be beholden to your 
jfriends ? Henri's asking for his I can quite 
understand," and she nodded her head 
knowingly. "But pray do not spend all 
in fooleries, for when you marry, you must, 
as my niece, have a handsome trousseau." 

Henriette faintly smiled to suppress a 
sigh. 
"Then you will speak to my father for me f ' 
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*'Yes, I miist soothe him; he is very- 
angry/' 

"And not tell Paula or Henri V 

"You are a mystery, ma ni^ce; but since 
you desire it, no/' 

"Thank you, my dear Madame, ma 
tante,'' and throwing her arms aroimd her 
and embracing her, she ghded away, lighter 
at heart. 

Another scene awaited her with her 
mother; not one of harshness or censure, 
but of prayers — only prayers. She would 
fidn have told her all, but durst not. Her 
task in this instance was less painful ; for 
her mother trusted her, knowing she could 
do no wrong ; but her father had written so 
harsh a letter, that it deeply affected her. 

" He had been coming," he wrote, " to 
see his beloved wife that week; now, he could 
not trust his temper ; those children, Hen- 
rietta and Henri, would estrange and drive 
him from his home. She ought to insist 
upon knowing all— he could not." 

Concerning Henri's wound he spoke 
lightly. " He presumed it was in some dis 
gracefiil affair ; but he was tired of inter* 
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ferinsf or interesting himself in their affairs ; 
they might go to ™m, u-less hi, rister pr^ 
vented them. How different 'were they to 
Paida. Her sole fault had been one of af- 
fection ; and how candidly owned ! how it 
showed her warmth and depth of feeling." 
Thus, too frequently the wisest and best of 
us judge hastily and unjustly of acts beyond 
our comprehension. 

The evening came, and la Comtesse, no 
longer able to bear the confinement, had 
gone to a soiree, after bitterly complaining 
of the want of aU consideration for her, on 
the part of her nieces, who refused to leave 
home tiU Henri should be better. How 
ever, they promised to do as she pleased ou 
the following week. Paida pleaded that 
Edgar would then be gone : she sighed as 
she said so, adding, that as the moments of 
his stay would be so brief, she could not 
now leave him for indifferent persons. 
Henriette was in better spirits than she 
could usually lay claim to, and promised aU 
her aimt could desire in the way of gaiety, 
once assured of her brother^s perfect con- 
valescence. 
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Wten she entered the salon, after paying 
a long visit to him^ she found her mother^ 
sister, and Edgar there. They all seemed 
composedand happy. Hetook an opportunity 
of conveying into her hand a sealed letter. 

** Henriette," he whispered, " much as I 
regret the cause, you could not have acted 
otherwise than you have done. I sincerely 
hope it may prove a severe lesson to Heim. 
Poor fellow ! you are an angel, dear sister, 
and happy will be the man you love." He 
pressed her hand, little knowing that his 
approbation was even more to her than 
that of her conscience, which looked forth 
smihngly on her devotion to others. 

"But you look harassed, Henriette," 
he added, still holding her hand, which 
trembled in his, and ga^dng kindly in her 
fiu5e. " And why do you tremble so ; are 
you not well ?" 

"Yes, well, quite well," she answered 
mechanically, and her suflfiised eyes turned 
toward the ground. These events have un- 
nerved me." 

" But you have been looking ill a long 
time, dear sister," and he fondly inclosed 
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her hand in both of his ; I told Paula so ; 
you never look as you did the night we 
walked together beneath the ehns. Do 
you remember it ?" . 

She raised her eyes to his. That one wild^ 
agonized glance would have told all. It was 
a revelation from the depths of her soul. 
Had his not been blinded by its love 
for another, it would then have been irre- 
sistibly attracted to its own likeness. But 
the pang of discovery wa« spared her : he 
knew not her love and her despair. She 
uttered a few imintelligible words, and re- 
tired to her own room, there to conmiune 
with her heart. 

Shortly after her return to the saUm, the 
General was announced. Though he in- 
quired with much seeming interest after 
Henri, he did not even ask to see him, for 
which she felt delighted. He knew that 
nothing could be done at present : he was 
content to bide his time. 

Henriette took an opportunity of soli- 
citing the favour of an early interview on 
the morrow. He started, and his eye was 
fixed inquiringly on hers. What could it 
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mean ? He was lost in conjecture, for the 
truth never once flashed across his mind : 
he was perplexed, for her manner was so 
calm, so free from embarrassment. He left 
the h6tel involved in a maze of doubt. To 
the evening succeeded the morning ; and 
alone, waiting him in that salon, sat Henri- 
ette. Her mother had again accompained 
Paula to Madame Lagrange's. 

As the General entered, she rose to meet 
him. " I am here at your desire," he said, 
taking her hand before she could with- 
draw it. "I am now, as ever, at your 
command." 

" Monsieur de la Valerie," she replied, 
seating herself : " Pardon me the trouble I 
give you, but circumstances compel ine to 
be my brother's agent. I believe you hold 
his bond for fifteen hundred louis. In that 
envelope," she tendered him one, " you will 
find that amount." 

He almost sprang from his chair; his fiice 
had suddenly become — ^not livid, it was 
always so, — ^but black, and fearful to behold. 

" The bond paid — and by you ?" he cried, 
drawing back 
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** You mistake^ Mmiflieiir le Gtsutal ; 
tho bond ib paid by my brodier. I am 
only hiH agents as I befinre slated ; he k 
unable himuelf to act in the busineaBL" 

^' I.tut I cannot dose this matter without 
Hooirif; him, Mademoiselle de Rounay.'' 

^^ Jle could but do as I am doiiig^ releaae 
hiniHclf from a debt which, though still 
leaving him under great obligation to yon 
for all your kindness in the transaction, has 
hoavily oppressed him/' 

11 or wordH proved that she knew all of 
what ho would &in have had her been in 
ignorance. To have declined to receive the 
money would have excited suspidons whidi 
howlHhod to allay, and he was without excuse 
for HO doing. He, therefore, tore open the 
onvolope, and the amount, in billets de 
hanque, were disclosed to his view. With a 
strong effort he recovered his composure. 

^^ 1 Hee," ho answered, "you are acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of this unfortimate 
af&ir, which no one can deplore more than 
myself: it only remains for me to release 
Monsieur de Rouvray jfrom this engage- 
merit." 
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He took out his portefeuille, and Hen- 
riette's heart thrilled with joy, as she closed 
her hand upon the bond. Her Henri was 
free once more, though she had sacrificed 
all. What was money to her? though it 
were her sole independence, her brother 
could now look up and dread not the face 
of living man. 

'' And now, Mademoiselle," said the Ge- 
neral, in his blandest voice, '' Allow me, — ^it 
is the first opportunity I have had of doing 
so, — ^to offer my excuses for hasty words 
uttered when last we were alone. Let my 
deep, my sincere affection for you, plead my 
pardon." 

" I have no wish. Monsieur le General, 
to remember the past ; the present is too 
pleasing to me, in the release from debt and 
bbUgation of my brother. All I have to 
ask, as a favour for the future, is, that no 
allusion be ever made to our former conver 
sation,— it would be in vain." 

She rose from her chair. 

"And," he said, following her to the 
chimney where she stood, " is no hope per- 

VOL. II. B 
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mitted ? may no chance be given me to 
gain a step in your favour ?" 

'^ I can hold out no hope^ Monsieur, not 
the slightest. I am calm, you see ; I have 
weighed all, and my resolve is unshaken. I 
could never love you." 

"I have to thank your candour once 
more, Mademoiselle de Rouvray; it but 
remains for me to say adieu ; no, k revoir/' 
he said, correcting himself; "we shall, I 
trust, meet again.*' He bowed low ; Hen- 
riette rang the bell ; the portieres opened 
and closed. 

" And I am resolved," he said mentally, 
as they did so, and he descended the stair- 
case. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

''And you, promise me never — ^never to 
play again/' said Henri's sister to him, once 
more insinuating into his hand the bond 
which he had twice indignantly flung from 
him. This time he retained it, and the 
bitter tears of contrition and self-reproach 
stood in his eyes. " Promise me too, Henri, 
above all, that this shall be a secret between 
us ; do not now breathe a word to any one. '' 

He pressed her hand ; he could not 
speak ; had he attempted to do so, he would 
have wept like a child. 

''And one more thing, dear brother. 
When we return to des Ormes, you will 
read with Monsieur Bruton, to oblige and 
please our &ther, who has so kindly, so 

e2 
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promptly, and without a question, given up 
our money ?" 

" Where is my father's letter ?" he in- 
quired, "you have not shown me thaty 
Henriette.'' 

'" Never mind it, dear ; it is full of 
anxiety as to the use we mean to make of 
this smn. I will show it to you some day ; 
it is in my desk ; and some future day, 
Henri, when you have resumed your studies 
with Bruton, (^I am sure my aunt will never 
let you take orders, and she has great 
influence with my father,) we will go 
together, and present ourselves before him> 
and confessing all, own how the money was 
apphed. He will forgive us — I know he 
will — for though a little cross sometimes^ he 
is a good father/' 

" Oh ! Henriette," said her brother, 
drawing her towards him, "you are my 
guardian angel in all things. I will cheerfiilly 
do what you desire ; study — anything ; and 
when I tell my father, he must, and will, I 
am sure, refund you your money, out of my 
future fortune." 
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"There, Henri, there," she cried, weep- 
ing on his neck, — but they were tears of 
gratitude to Heaven, — " say no more about 
that. Get well ; and oh, my dear brother, 
avoid the General, or he will be your ruin. 
You know not," and she shuddered, " how 
I dread that man ; he seems like some evil 
spirit to me." And her repentant brother 
promised all she desired^ in one fond em- 
brace, as her loving arms encircled him. 

The week passed away, and Edgar was 
gone — only to Lyons, it is true, but that 
was leagues and leagues from Paula. The 
parting was bitter to all ; it was so uncer- 
tain when he could return, and Paris was 
ftdl of so many temptations. 

" Henriette," he said (she too was weep- 
ing, as he placed the sobbing Paula in her 
arms) ^^ guard her, I entreat ; though but a 
girl yourself, you have so much more 
thought than this dear one. Guard, watch 
over her, for poor Edgar's sake/' 

And he was gone. Paula sat upright in 
her sister's arms, listening to each receding 
footstep as he departed ; she heard him even 
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cross the yard below. The porte cochere 
opened and closed heavily, as it shut him 
out, even from her hearing, and then she 
fell back in her sister's arms in violent 
hysterics. 

But what was her anguish compared with 
poor Henriette's? Obliged to suppress 
every demonstration of tenderness, scarcely 
permitting herself the solace of a tear, and 
checking every emotion, as one of guilt 
towards her sister's affianced husband. 
Verily, there are hearts which bear so 
much without bursting, that we are fain to 
still the beating of our own to wonder 
at them. 

When a few days brought tranquillity to 
Paula's heart, her absorbing idea was to 
have her portrait completed, that she might 
send it to him. While she had been pre- 
vented from sitting, Edgar had sat for his. 
It was not a perfect likeness, but it was, at 
least, intended for him, so she treasured it 
where such records of sincere affection 
should be kept — ^in her bosom. 

La Comtesse was all delight at the de- 
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parture of the incubus. Henri was suffi- 
ciently recovered to pass a few hours in the 
evening au salon. Paula's buoyancy had 
almost returned; and Henriette was cheer- 
ftJ to outward seeming, save when the 
Gleneral came. It is true, that was not 
often; he did not seek a word in private 
with her brother, and he was most cordial 
to all — ^nothing more. 

" It is strange," exclaimed la Comtesse, 
one day, as they were all seated roimd the 
fire, enjoying the pleasant Hght of the 
blazing logs as twilight crept on, ''very 
strange that Monsieur TAbb^ has never 
called ; he promised to come and lecture 
mon neveu 1^." 

We saw him to-day," answered Paula, 
at Madame Lagrange's ; he said he had 
been much occupied, and, indeed, he looked 
careworn and thin. I quite pitied, though 
I don't exactly like him." 

'' And why not, pray?" 

"Why? I cannot explain why. His 
rigidity awes me, and when he fixes those 
large, dark eyes on me, I tremble — ^their 
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expression is so strange." And she looked 
thoughtfully in the fire. 

" I think he might find time to call here, 
as well as at your Madame Lagrange's," 
said her aunt, petulantly. 

'^Judging him, I think, correctly," 
hazarded Madame de Rouvray, " I should 
say he is a man rather to seek the lowly 
and suffering than the rich." 

"Were you there, Henriette?" asked 
her aunt. 

"No; you remember I remained to write 
some notes for you." 

" True ; I forgot." 

"We were before our usual time," con- 
tinued Paula, " or we should not have seen 
him. Madame Lagrange said he had 
called there firequently lately, but very 
early. He assigned as a reason, that he 
did not wish to^terrupt my sitlings. I 
thought it very considerate of him." 

Madame de Kouyray sat in deep thought, 
her eyes fixed on the fire. 

" He thinks my miniature very like," re- 
marked Paula ; " he looked at it a long 
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time. What a pity he is a priest! I am 
sure he would have made an excellent artist; 
his observations were so just : he pointed 
out several faults to Madame Lagrange." 

^^Have you done with your priest?'' 
laughed Henri, looking up. "I have been 
trying to read, and not a word can I under- 
stand for a succession of ^dark eyes, pale and 
wan' — Priest, — Priest, — ^Why you'll all be 
turning CathoHcs, or something of the kind." 

"Hush!" exclaimed his mother, "you 
are speaking Hghtly of a holy man. I am 
sure he is one, if ever one Uved." 

"Some visitor," said Henriette, as a step 
was heard in the ante-chamber. 

A movement of surprise took place among 
all, as the Abb6 de Brissac was announced. 
When Henri was presented to him, 

'^Monsieur I'Abb^," he said, laughing. "I 
am told to prepare for a lecture from you. 
May I implore leniency for awhile, till I 
gain strength to meet it." 

"I should not lecture," the other repUed, 
in his tone of proud humility; "I have no 
right to do so — I might presume to advise." 

E 3 
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'^ We weare just ^peaking of you, Monsaeur 
de UnsBsyc/' said la ComtesBe, ^'uid wcmder- 
ing why joa had not been to see as. I 
have a right to complain of yoo.' 

'' AOow mniji occupation to plead my ex- 
cuse, Madame, and, — ^I feared intruding.'' 

'^Oh! that fear really never should have 
found a moment's place in your mind; it 
win ever be an honour to receive Monsieur 
de Brissac." 

He bowed low. "But," he replied, " we 
eschew honoursy" and he smiled £suntly. 

"Wen then, pleasure, wiU that do?" she 
returned, "and I am sure aU h^^ edio my 
words. My niece Paula is quite in ecstasy 
at ydur approbation of her portrait : she says 
you show the tact of an artist in aU your 
criticisms." 

Paula turned crimson. The Abb6 looked 
fixedly at her, and said : 

" The approval of anything by Mademoi- 
seUe is indeed flattering to one so humble 
as myself." 

Henriette could not but think his words 
too meek for the occasion ; there seemed an 
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insincerity about them, and as though they 
sought to hide some other sentiment. 

Paula could not utter a word : this man 
always seemed to oppress her. 

The conversation now became general. 
Madame de Rouvray, it was observed, spoke 
more unrestrainedly with him on this occa- 
sion than with any other visitor. She was the 
very reverse of Paula, who sat silent and 
reserved. Her mother spoke with freedom, 
and evident satisfaction. It is a difficult 
thing to keep up a continuous and unbroken 
conversation in general society with a priest. 
He is a being apart, not supposed to enter 
into worldly affairs, still less mundane plea- 
sures. In a Protestant family, it is found 
to be still more difficult. Henriette, who 
from her youth had been accustomed to 
converse with her own thoughts, more than 
impart them to others, asked herself : "Why 
does he come ? Avowedly he dislikes all 
society ; he seems ill at ease ; his colour 
changes at almost every sentence he utters, 
like one embarrassed — ^and still he lingers." 

"Paula," said her aunt^ at last, "what 
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are you thinking of? You were all life 
and gaiety before Monsieur de Brissac 
entered, and now you are pale and silent T 

" I trust I have brought no atmosphere 
of sadness with me. Mademoiselle T he 
said, turning on her his deep, inquiring gaze. 

^' No, indeed. I — '' She stopped. 

" The truth is," laughed Henri, " Paula 
is love-sick, and Monsieur de Brissac recalls 
Edgar to her mind, as she first met Mon- 
sieur, when taken by him to Madame 
Lagrange's." 

There was a dead silence. Had some- 
thing like this been said to le bon, homely, 
P^re Andriot, this would have terminated 
in laughs and badinage. Before the cold, 
stem Abbe, whose favourite doctrine was 
not in favour of marriage, except as a social 
necessity, it was as ill-timed as a speech in 
praise of a parent's virtues before a natural 
child. 

" How aghast you look," continued Henri. 
" One would think I had said something 
terrible. You know, Pauline, I speak truth, 
for I found her to-day — " and he addressed 
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himself to the Abbe, " with both her hands 
supporting her head, her elbows on the 
table, contemplating Edgar's picture : and 
I declare there was a tear on the face of it." 

" Oh, Henri !" cried she, in a tone of 
deprecation. 

Monsieur de Brissac's eyes were fixed, as 
if by some magnetic influence, on her face ; 
he looked stem, and paler than usual. 
Rising suddenly, he said : 

"Permit me, Madame la Comtesse, to 
make my adieux ; I have forgotten a most 
pressing engagement." 

I much regret it," she said, rising also, 
for we cannot count this as a visit. May 
we hope soon to see you again ?" 

I will endeavour," he hurriedly answered. 
But indeed you do me too much honour." 

He coldly bowed to all, and quitted the 
salon. 

" Really, mon neveu," said his aunt, " you 
should be less thoughtless. You have driven 
away the Abb^." 

" Why," he asked innocently, " what have 

I said r 
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" Said ! why about love ; you know it is 
not a proper subject before him." 

"Oh hang him," answered he, "why 
doesn't he like to hear of it ? he chose to be 
a priest. I have said a thousand worse 
things before P^re Andriot." 

" P^re Andriot, Henri," said Henriette, 
" is quite another person — ^the joys of the 
young he makes his own ; whereas the 
Abb6 de Brissac avowedly dislikes even 
marriage." 

" Hang him ! again say I ; then why 
come among the young ? does he think we 
are all anchorites ?" 

" My son, my son !" cried his mother, in 
a tone of horror, " you forget of whom you 
speak : a saintly, good man !" 

" And one sought in the first society ! it 
is quite an honour, his visiting any one, espe- 
cially Protestants," said la Comtesse. 

" I wish he would never come again !" 
sighed Paula ; " his presence casts a gloom 
over everything." 

" When will your miniature be finished ?" 
asked Henriette, in a whisper, of her sister. 
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To-morrow, "answered Paula. " I shall 
be delighted, for more reasons than one." 

" Where can the General be ?" cried la 
Gomtesse suddenly ; ^^ three or four days, 
and he has not been !" — she looked askance 
at Henriette. 

"He said he was going out of town," 
answered Henri. " I wish," he added, " I 
could go to Madame de Vemeuil's with you 
all to night ; I shall be so dull alone." 

" I wiU stay with you," cried both sisters 
at once. 

" Pardon me, mes nieces," answered their 
aunt, " but I cannot allow that ; you must 
accompany me: you have staid at home 
enough." 

" I shall be with you, Henri," said his 
mother, gently. 

'* Oh ! I forgot that," he repUed, making 
a kind of grimace, as though not anticipa- 
ting too much amusement ; " thank you, 
Maman." 

Bastien threw open the doors, annoim- 
cxng dinner. All rose, and the conversation 
ended. 
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The Abb6 de Brissac hurriedly quitted 
Madame de Cressy s hotel, then slackening 
his pace, he moved forward in deep thought, 
and his cheek grew pale each moment, and 
his brow darkened. ^^ Why should I care ?" 
he soliloquized, " if she marry ? She is not 
of my faith, and her remaining^ single would 
not add another devout child to our Holy 
Church. She has not thought enough 
to become a convert : so there is little hope 
for her thus ; religion has as yet made no 
impression on her heart — so let her marry !" 
And he walked on in silence, but the fiir- 
rowed brow threw its thoughts to the sur- 
face. "Why did she never mention our 
meeting at Tours ? And if that f(§te is 
alluded to by her family, she grows pale : 
why is this? It is a strange deceit, a 
strange concealment. Why, too, have I 
never openly spoken of it? Was it to 
meet her wishes? if so, it was wrong. 
Deceit ever brings its own punishment. 
Why does she occupy my thoughts thus ? 
Why not her sister? She is good and 
sincere." Here he paused again. " Paula," 
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he resumed; " Paula ! 'tis a saintly name, 
a sweet name ; and oh, how fair the face ! 
A Madonna's — ^those large dark eyes, so 
confiding and loving ; that pure, ^ girlish 
look ! She is very fair — ^very fair ; oh, would 
she had more thought of holier things than 
marriage. And she weep over his miniature ! 
poor weak child of earth ! " and the self-sus- 
tained man walked on. 

At ten o'clock Henriette descended to 
the salon dressed for the soiree. When 
she entered, a spectacle almost of terror met 
her eyes. There sat the General with her 
brother. 

"Ah ! Mademoiselle," he said, in a joy- 
ous tone, rising to meet her, "may I be per- 
mitted without an accusation of flattery, to 
say how exquisitely lovely you look to 
night ? Rather pale though ; yet you looked 
bnUiant as you entered." 

It was true ; she had turned pale. He, 
the tempter, the betrayer, with Henri, — 
alone, too! She merely bowed coldly. 

" May I lead you to a seat? No ? You 
see me all devotion to-night. The light of 
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friendship has shed its balmy influence 
around me. I heard de Rouvray would be 
alone, so I have come to pass my evening 
with him/* 

Every word told upon her heart, as he 
intended it to do. " How had he heard ? 
then he must have spies — but where?" 
Am^lie flashed across her mind. There, — 
alone, — ^with her beloved but weak and 
vacillating brother. How prevent it? she 
could not remain. Murmuring some excuse 
she hastily lefl; the room. 

The General smiled in derision, and re- 
seated himself. 

'^ She goes out but little now,'' he said, 
evidently resuming a conversation. '^De 
Breges is with her constantly. At night, 
indeed, she always visits Frascati's." 

The door opened, and Henriette entered 
with her mother. The General placed his 
handkercluef before his mouth to conceal 
his laughter. His triumph was complete. 
His eye met hers, and it spoke volumes to 
her terror-stricken mind. 

*^ Don't leave them alone, Maman 
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dearest," she whispered. Alas ! what was 
that weak woman opposed to a de la 
Valerie ? 

" I suppose I must forgive your absence," 
said la Comtesse, after a host of apologies 
on his part ; " for it is very kind to come 
and sit with my poor nephew." 

And giving her three fingers in adieu, she 
departed with her nieces, one of them with 
a heart filled with forebodings of evil. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

" My dear Henriette/' said her mother^ 
as they were walking next morning towards 
Madame Lagrange's with Paula, rather 
later than usual, " will you accompany me 

on Sunday to St. R ? I am most anxious 

to hear Monsieur de Brissac preach." 

"Certainly/' answered her daughter, 
" we will all go ; won't you, Paula ?" 

"If you wish it, I will; but I would 
rather not. I cannot overcome a certain 
feeling of repugnance towards the Abb6." 

" It is strange," answered her sister ; " I 
should have thought him a person you 
would have liked ; you are but a child in 
character, Paula; such natures as yours 
generally admire minds of energy and 
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power. Remember the old fable of the 
oak and ivy." 

'^ Well, I trust I never may be the ivy 
to cling to the Abba's support, — I should 
dread it. However, we will go on Sunday ; 
let it be so settled, and without my aunt. 
Let us go quietly ; he will not notice us : 
we can then form a better estimate of his 
merits." 

Just my thought," replied Henriette. 
You say, Maman, that the General did 
not remain late last night ?" and she turned 
towards her mother. 

" No, my child, only about an hour." 
" And nothing particular was said ?" 
" Not that I heard. I told you that your 
maid Am61ie called me out of the room once, 
saying she wished to speak to me, and it was 
only to consult me about the trimming of 
your dresses for the opera this evening, a 
matter you know la Comtesse herself gene- 
rally superintends. I told her so ; my taste 
might not agree with your aunt's. How- 
ever, she seemed so anxious to please you. 
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that I listened to all she had to say. I think 
she takes a great interest in you." 

Henriette, fearfiil of making her mother 
nervous, had never made known her 
thoughts of Am^Ue to her. A look passed 
between the two sisters. 

'^ Were you long absent, Maman ?" 

About a quarter of an hour, not more. 
When I returned, the General took leave.'' 

Nothing more was said on the subject. . 

They arrived at Madame Lagrange's, and 
found her in great consternation. Paula's 
miniature had disappeared in a most myste- 
rious manner. She had been working at it 
early in the morning, hoping to have com- 
pleted it that day. Having gone for a few 
moments into the small room adjoining her 
outer one, she fancied she heard a footstep, 
and asked, '' Who's there ?" 

No one replied, so she continued her oc- 
cupation. On her return to the other apart- 
ment, the door leading to the staircase was 
ajar. She looked out : not a soul was visi- 
ble, and, going to the table to continue her 
painting, the miniature was no longer there ! 
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She had inquired of the concierge. No 
person, that she had observed; had passed ; 
none of the neighbours on the different 
floors had seen any one — ^it was a case of 
mystery. 

In vain they conjectured everything hkely 
and unlikely. Paula's sanguine mind sug- 
gested to her that Edgar had unexpectedly 
returned, and was playing them a trick. 
Her eye kindled at the happy anticipation, 
but the rest did not participate in it. 

" We must commence another, if Made- 
moiselle pleases," sighed the poor artist. It 
was a severe blow to her ; she had reckon- 
ed on the five louis she was to have been 
paid for it. Nothing would induce her to 
take more than her usual charge, or even to 
receive that in advance. None but those 
who have counted on a certain sum, on a 
certain day, can imagine what she felt. 

" I wiU willingly sit," answered Paula, 
taking off her bonnet; "but it is very strange. 
I am much disappointed if Edgar has not 
really been here, and taken it — ^he was so 
anxious to have it this week." 
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With a trembling hand Madame La- 
grange recommenced her task, sighing as 
she did so. Scarcely had the first lines been 
traced when a heavy foot was heard plod- 
ding up the stairs ; one knock at the door 
annomiced a visitor. Madame Lagrange 
hastened to open it. A porteir stood there, 
the commissionaire — that class thoroughly 
appertaining to France. 

"A parcel for Madame Lagrange," he 
said, giving a small box, carefiilly enve- 
loped and sealed. " Is it here ?" 

" Yes," she replied. " From whom?" 

" I don't know," he answered, turning to 
depart ; " a monsieur in a large cloak gave 
it to me, and paid; so that's right." 

" A monsieur ?" she cried, still holding 
the unopened box. "What can it be? 
What was he like ?" 

"Well— tall — ^no, not very tall; dark, I 
think; that, is, as dark as ce demoiselle," 
and he pointed to the fair-haired Henriette. 
" Indeed, I scarcely can say, for he came to 
the comer near the rue de BivoU as I was 
eating my breakfast. ^ Take this directly,' 
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he said; 'be sure it arrives safely; I shall 
know; and there are quarante sous for you.' 
' Oui, mon bourgeois/ I said, ' and merci.' 
Tiens," he added. '^ I was well paid ; and in 
my hurry to obey him, I scarcely noticed 
him; for he came and was gone in an 
instant." And, touching his casquette, he 
plodded down stairs. 

It was a small box, about the size of the 
hand. Madame Lagrange tore it open, and 
started in amazement. It contained five 
louis, the price of the miniature ; and on a 
scrap of paper the word, '^ Restitution." A 
thousand things were conjectured: Paula 
would have that it was Edgar's doing. 

" You will see," she cried, tying on her 
bonnet. ^'Ma bonne Madame, I cannot 
sit to-day. Forgive me; I know he is 
in Paris." And she almost danced with 

joy. 

"Has no one else been here?" asked 
Henriette, feeling certain that Edgar had 
had no part in this strange proceeding. 

" Only a mere youth of eighteen, Made- 
moiselle, whose sister's likeness I am 

VOL. II. P 
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painting. He admired Mademoiselle's 
miniature much; but, pauvre gar9on, he 
hasn't five louis to give !" 

" I suppose we shall know some day," said 
Henriette; ^^ were Henri out, I should think 
it a plot of his : and if Edgar be not here, 
which I feel convinced is not the case, I shall 
suspect Henri's participation in some trick." 

" A demain,"* said Paula, lightly tripping 
down stairs, followed by the others. 

Anxiously she watched all day, but no 
Edgar came ; there was nothing to give food 
to hope, which faded as night drew near — 
and no inteUigence of him ! Henri so posi- 
tively disclaimed anything relative to the 
matter, that all were fain to acknowledge his 
complete ignorance of this mystery. 

''It is some unknown lover, Paula," he 
said. '' I always told you, you must have a 
fairy lover, and he's come at last; but I 
never thought he would spring up in the 
streets of Paris." 

*' How can you laugh," she answered im- 
patiently; '' lam so disappointed : I thought 
Edgar had returned." 
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I daresay," he said, continuing his 6a- 
dinagcy ^^you'll see some handsome imknown 
with his eyes fixed upon you at the Opera 
Comique this evening, and youll return 
home forgetting Edgar and all beside — hav- 

neck by a blue ribbon, with a motto in gold 
letters on it, of ' k la vie, k la mort ! ' I shall 
look for him." 

'^ You ?" cried Henriette ; '^ are you 
going 1" 

** Oh yes : I look interesting with my arm 
in a sling. The General says it will do me 
good. He has been shot often enough him- 
self to know." 

It was the first allusion to him that 
Henri had lately made. 

" Is he coming?" she asked. 

*^ Oh yes : it was he who sent my aimt 
the box, which he had some difficulty in 
obtaining. It is a grand night : some star 
going to descend and warble for our amuse- 
ment. I long to go ; I shall feel like a 
child to-night; it is so long since I have 
been out." 

F 2 
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Henriette mused : uneasy thoughts had 
been engendered by his words. 

When she entered her room to dress 
before dinner, she found, as usual, her toi- 
lette for the evening laid out on the bed. 

"This is the one I wore last week ariw 
ItalienSy' she said, turning to Amelie; 
'^where is the dress you showed my mother 
last night, which you were trimming?" 

The woman looked down. *^Oh!"she an- 
swered hastily, "Madame la Comtesse did 
not like it, and I thought Mademoiselle 
looked so lovely in this blue, that I substi- 
tuted it." 

Her mistress said no more,— it confirmed 
aU her previous suspicions. Few words 
passed, and she descended au salon. Ame- 
lie went to the Comtesse'sapartments. When 
Fanchette had completed her mistress's 
toilette, that lady dismissed her. 

"Madame la Comtesse will, I hope, par- 
don her pauvre servante," said the former, 
when they were alone, "but she has been 
occupied in doing something she hopes will 
not offend her." 
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*'Wliat is.it, ma bonne Am6lie?" asked 
that lady. 

"Why, you see, Madame, I thought ce 
pauvre cher Monsieur Henri must dislike 
the room where he has been so long con- 
fined, and knowing how much Madame la 
Comtesse loves him, I thought she would 
not be angry at a little surprise I have 
arranged to please him. There are two 
pretly little rooms never occupied au rez de 
chau8s6ey a sweet little salonj and chambre d 
coucher. I have decorated them, and made 
them a perfect bijou de gargon; and while 
Madame is at the opera this evening, I will 
have all Monsieur Henri's things moved 
there. It will, I know, agreeably surprise 
him; and I hope it wiU not offend ma bonne 
maatresse — ^my presuming to act without 
consulting her." 

She stopped, and looked timidly at her 
mistress. 

"Am^lie, you are a good thoughtfiil 
creature, a real treasure. You have indeed 
pleased me ; everything to gratify my 
nephew must meet my approbation." 
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"Then indeed I am re¥raidedy" she 
answered with her cold smile ; *' I thought 
Madame would see with me, that it was 
more convenable for Monsiem* Henri to be 
away from his sister's observation; there 
he can receiTe his acquaintances, ce char- 
mant Mcmsieor le Gr^neral, without always 
being an salon ; young ladies genent gentle- 
men sometimes ; it is natural" 

" What sdiould I be without you !" ex- 
claimed her mistress ; *' you have mote 
thought than any one else." 

" And Madame will say nothing about it, 
till Monsieur is installed there ? All shall 
be ready, and fires lighted, by his return 
from the opera." 

" Not a word," answered her delighted 
mistress, '' I will take him there myself on 
my return. Ma bonne Am^lie ! I cannot 
sufficiently reward or thank you for your 
thoughtftdness. " 

Poor Henriette, as she td^pped at Henri's 
door, and told him they were waiting for 
him, little thought it was the last time she 
would do so there— the net was weaving ! 
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Their loge d Top4ra was on the -first tier ; 
a large mthdrawing room behind, with its 
swinging lamp of soft mysterious Ught, and 
cushioned sofas, made it a retreat one re- 
gretted to leave. 

The theatre was crowded. Henri was in 
an ecstasy of pleasure : he felt indeed like a 
boy seeing a play for the first time. 

Shortly after their arrival, the General 
dropped m. He was in briUiant spirits, 
which served to damp Henriette's in a 
fearM degree. She and Paula were seated 
side by side in front, Henri next them, the 
General conversing apart with la Comtesse. 

'' Grood Heavens !'* cried Paula, grasping 
her sister's arm, and gazing wildly at a loge 
de parterre. 

" What ?" asked the other, following her 
gaze. 

" How silly I am !" she replied, smiling ; 
" he wouldn't be here." 

Of whom are you speaking, Paula ?" 
Why," — she hesitated and whispered. "I 
really thought I saw the Abba's dark eyes 
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peeping at us under the half-closed curtain 
of that loge. That man's eyes haunt me !" 

" Oh, he wouldn't be here!" replied her 
sister. 

" Paula has found her fairy lover," laughed 
Henri, overhearing the first exclamation ; 
"has he the blue ribbon and miniature, 
Paula r 

How foolish you are," she said hastily ; 

one cannot say a word for you." 

Where is this mysterious thief?" asked 
the General, advancing. Henri had related 
the aflfair of the miniature to him." 

" Oh, Paula won't show us. Where is he, 
dear ?'' he asked, searching the lower loges 
with his lorgnette. It was his turn to start, 
and turn deathly pale. Henriette's eyes 
anxiously followed his. In a loge de par-- 
terre was a lady magnificently dressed — ^too 
much so for the occasion, and displaying 
herself in evident pride to the many eyes 
that were fixed upon her. She was a tall, 
dark, handsome woman ; but with a bold, 
audacious look, which made Henriette 
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almost turn away ; beside her sat a fair 
young man, whose lorgnette was directed to 
their loge. He spoke, as it seemed, deri- 
sively to his companion, who raising her eyes, 
gave a long, fixed stare at the occupants, 
and then rising, took her cavaUer's seat, so 
as to &oe them. This done, her gaze seldom 
quitted them, but wandered from one to the 
other. 

Henri rose, apparently wrought up to 
frenzy, and hurriedly walked into the ante- 
room, where he threw himself on a couch. 
The Greneral followed, first saying to la 
Comtesse, smihng, " Will " Madame move 
more in front ? She cannot see there. De 
Eouvray and I care little for sweet sounds, 
and while the syren is singing it is forbidden 
to talk.'' 

So saying, he moved after Henri. His 
sister would have given worlds to follow, 
but durst not. Paula's glance was fasci- 
nated by the mysteriously curtained loge 
de parterre, where she had fancied she saw 
the Abb6. Her sister's ear was anxiously 
alive to the whispered conversation of Henri 

F 3 
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and the General. She could but catch the 
names — de Breges and Arsene ! Then the 
General said "Hush!" and their voices 
sank once more to a whisper. After some 
moments her brother returned to the front, 
and leaned against the side, near her aunt. 
He seemed unconscious of every one pre- 
sent save the occupants of the loge. He 
was deathly pale, except that there was a 
red spot on either cheek ; and his eyes shot 
fire. 

" I don't think Henri is well,'' whispered 
his agitated sister to her aunt. "Dont 
notice it; but pray let us return.'' 

Madame la Comtesse glanced in alarm 
at her nephew. He was leaning over her : 
her chair shook with the trembling of his 
agitated hands, which leant on it for 
support. 

"Come, mes nieces,'' she said, rising, and 
now in real alarm, " let us go home. We 
have seen enough — I am tired !" 

"But, Madame la Comtesse," said the 
General, advancing, " the opera is not more 
than half performed." 
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" Oh, we can return another evening ;" 
and she drew on her shawl. She really felt 
alarmed for Henri. 

The General came to the front, and fixed 
a long earnest gaze from beneath his beetle 
brows, on the loge below. Henri had again 
drawn back. Henriette's eyes never quitted 
the General, who sUghtly raised his eye- 
brows, and passed his handkerchief over his 
fiwe — she felt it was a signal to some one. 
Then his glance fell on hers : he smiled ; 
his smile was radiant with triumph. 

'' Has Mademoiselle been amused ?" he 
said — " I hope so,'' and he drew back. 

Both sisters sighed : there was an oppres- 
sion on their hearts and on their minds, as 
they quitted the loge. Henri seemed bewil- 
dered : he rushed out alone. 

" Will you not offer Madame la Comtesse 
your arm ?" asked the General. Henri 
mechanicaUy did so. 

" Pauvre enfant, you tremble ; you are 
weak," she said, kindly. 

''Will Mademoiselle de Rouvray allow 
me ?" said the General offering his, and at 
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the same time placing himself next to her 
brother. She could not refiise it; Paula clmig 
to her other arm, and thus they moved on. 

In the waiting-room below, stood the 
dark woman of the other loge and her com- 
panion. Both looked at Henri, the gentle- 
man in cold defiance, she, with a smile ; and 
they passed before them. 

"The Comte de Bruges' voiture T 
shouted a valet de pied. La Comtesse 
started : she then saw why her nephew had 
looked so agitated, knowing that he was his 
antagonist in the duel. 

"This is reaQy charming," cried the 
General (who had accompanied them home, 
at their aunt's solicitation) when she led the 
way to Henri's new apartment. " Indeed, 
Madame la Comtesse, few young men have 
so good and thoughtful an aunt as yourself" 

" I must not claim more than I deserve," 
she replied ; " the thought was not mine, 
only the pleasure of seeing it accomplished. 
I blush to acknowledge that the idea ema- 
nated from a treasure of a maid I possess— 
Am^e.'^ 
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The girls stood amazed : Paula did not 
well comprehend all — Hemiette shuddered. 
She felt that there was some evil power at 
work to entrap or to betray her brother, 
whose subtle spells even her strong and 
vigilant affection might be unable to destroy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On the day following a gentleman called, 
and sending up his card, requested permis- 
sion to see Mademoiselle de Rouvray, as the 
bearer of a message from Lord Vesey. 
With no small surprise she descended to the 
salon to receive him. He was an English- 
man, the type of many we often meet both 
at home and abroad — cold and formal ; the 
last person she would ever have imagined a 
friend of Vesey. 

His mission was soon told. He came to 
present the young lady with a small spaniel, 
a model of that beautiftd breed, commonly 
called the King Charles's. She had often 
admired them, and this attention on his part, 
in recollection of her admiration, made her 
much his debtor in gratitude. 
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The letter accompanying it briefly stated, 
that his father's continued illness detained 
him in England, but he trusted an improve- 
ment in his health would soon enable him to 
return to Paris, when he should in person 
assure Imnself of the weU-being of herself 
and fiimily. He concluded with the hope 
that sometimes when carressing "Gem/* he 
would recall his late master to memory. 

" If Mademoiselle de Rouvray has any 
commands for Lord Vesey/* said the bearer, 
" I shall be retimiing in a week, and will 
gladly charge myself with them." 

"I will trouble you with a letter of 
thanks," she answered. " Before the termi- 
nation of that period, I will send it to your 
h6tel by my brother, who will personally 
thank you for the trouble you have so kindly 
taken." 

The cold visitor departed ; and Henriette, 
taking the little animal on her knee, com- 
menced petting it. As she admired its long 
silken ears, Vesey's attention awakened a 
kind thought of him in her mind ; and now, 
as previously, she deeply regretted the ab- 
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sence of one whose advice might have been 
valuable to her, whom she felt she could 
love as a friend, and to whom she would 
fearlessly have confided her trouble about 
Henri. 

Her aunt immediately sent an invitation 
to Vesey's friend to dinner, which, however, 
was declined, on the plea of his departure 
from Paris for some days. Henriette for- 
warded to him a letter of thanks for Vesey, 
expressing the pleasure they should aU feel 
in seeing his lordship. 

She knew not well what to say to Henri, 
respecting his change of apartments. To 
appear too anxious might awaken thoughts 
better suppressed. 

It is not always safe to provoke questions 
and speculations in the mind of another. 
Sometimes so wide a field of conjecture is 
spread out before him, that he loses aU con- 
trol over his feelings, and becomes entan- 
gled in a maze of thoughts, out of which 
reason is powerless to extricate him. 

Let our inquisitiveness be restrained, so 
will the burden of existence be lightened. 
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It was safest not to familiarize Henri with 
the base motive of others ; so Henriette did 
but implore him to be guarded in his rela- 
tions with the Greneral. He promised faith- 
ftdly that he would do so ; but a strange 
gloom had come over him since the previous 
evening. 

Some days passed^ and they saw httle of 
the Greneral : whether he visited her brother 
often, she knew not. Manette had en- 
deavoured to discover from the condhgef 
but the hand which bribed AmeUe, could 
easily silence others. 

It was a relief to her when Sunday ar- 
rived, and she accompanied her mother and 

sister to St. R . Even though it was 

not her own church, she felt that upon this 
occasion it would act as a sedative to her 
excited mind. 

Madame la Comtesse troubled the Pro- 
testant church little; '^the hours were too 
inconvenient "-80 she said her prayers at 
home. 

Since Henri's ilhiess, his sisters had 
been unable to attend divine worship, for 
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their aunt would not permit them to go 
even to a church alone ; and, strange to say, 
their mother, who had been so zealous a 
Protestant when under Bruton's eye, now 
evidently avoided all mention of the church. 
'^ There were so many English in Paris that 
she would not go there," was all she said, 
and reluctantly they remained at home. 

Quite unostentatiously the three, accom- 
panied by Manette, entered St. R at 

an early hour. Without the intervention 
of the General, as on the previous occasion, 
they obtained seats, though they were 
fiirther from the pulpit. Madame de 
Rouvray sat wrapped in the profoundest 
attention ; not a word of the Abba's escaped 
her. He had entered cold and rigid as 
ever. No one, judging by his manner, would 
have supposed the church to have been his 
choice ; there was no enthusiasm ; on the 
contrary, his ministration seemed as the 
performance of a stem duty. For some 
time they were unseen by him. Even on 
that generally immoveable face there was 
no mistaking the transitory passage of some 
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emotion^ when he at last recognised them. 
Was it pleasure ? was it pain ? Before they 
could ask themselves these questions^ it was 
gonO; and he stood before them a statue. 

"Henriette," whispered her sister, '^I 
am certain it was his face I saw at the 
opera. I. never could mistake his eyes. I 
dare not look at him when he is speaking 
to me — ^now I can. I am sure it was he." 

" Possibly," answered Henriette, thought- 
fidly. "Why should he be immaculate, or 
free from a desire to hear fine music weU 
executed ? Of course he could not well go 
there openly." 

" My aunt says, that some years since, she 
knew the Abbd Guilmain often attended the 
Opera." 

"But Monsieur de Brissac holds his 
saintly fame too precious to do so. Some- 
how, Paula, I suspect that that man is not 
all he would appear to the world's eye ; or 
else he has some heavy sorrow at his heart. 
He is either to be pitied or blamed. But 
hush! we must not converse,*' and they 
directed their attention to the sermon. 
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" How ill and careworn the Abbe looked," 
said Paula, as they quitted the church. 

" I thought so too," answered her sister. 
" I am now sure that man has some hidden 
grief; he is much altered since we first saw 
him.'* 

"Possibly vigils and fasts,'' replied 
Madame de Rouvray. " Oh ! what would 
I not give to be as good and perfect as he.'* 

"Ah, Madame !" said Manette, "all are 
not so good as they seem. Perhaps Mon- 
sieur r Abb6 may have some heavy sin on 
his conscience." 

" And I ?'' murmured her mistress, un- 
heard by her daughters. "Heaven help 
me ! I shall never know peace ! " 

" Hush, Madame !" whispered the other; 
*^ if all judged themselves so severely as you 
do, what misery there would be in the world! 
Repentance must expiate our faults; we are 
told so, ma bonne maltresse ; and Heaven 
knows, you had much to bear with before 
you faltered." 

She looked round as she spoke, and 
beckoned the two behind, to join their mo- 
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ther. Henriette came forward, understand- 
ing her meaning; but the conversation 
naturally turned on the sermon, which 
seined to have had a very depressing effect 
upon Madame de Rouvray. In vain her 
children, on a hint from Manette, endea- 
voured to change the subject : their mother 
was absorbed in her own thoughts, and 
would speak of nothing else. 

They had reached the Tuileries, when, 
about the centre of the gardens, a quick 
step feU on their ear. Though the walks 
were crowded, it arrested their attention, 
for it had the unmistakeable sound of some 
one following them. Paula turned. The 
Ahh6 de Brissac was beside them. All 
started. He bowed coldly, as usual, though 
the eye shot forth a glance of fire — the 
last spark of some emotion, as it would 
appear — for it at once became cold and stem 
as his brow. 

" I am fortunate," he said, ^' in meeting 
friends in this crowd. I presume you have 
been enjoying this lovely day in a walk ?" 

Henriette looked fixedly at him. 
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*'We have attended St. E , Mon- 
sieur TAbbe," she replied. 

"Indeed?" was the rejoinder; bnt his 
countenance exHbited no surprise whatever. 
" I must, indeed, accuse myself of blindness 
in not seeing you there." 

" And you did not see us, Monsieur de 
Brissac?" asked Paula, venturing to look 
at him in evident incredulity. 

His eye was fixed upon her with an inde- 
finable expression. 

'' I did not," he answered calmly ; " which 
surprises me; I generally see every one. 
Where were you placed ?" 

Inconceivable!" thought both sisters. 

Surely he saw us ? Why then deny it ?" 

Manette had drawn her mistress gently 
forward. After the first salutations, she 
walked on in deep silence. 

"You look pale, Monsieur," said Hen- 
riette, to change the subject : she could not 
but feel convinced he had, for some motive, 
uttered an untruth. " Are you not weU ?" 

"WeU?" he echoed, and his brow con- 
tracted as though in pain. " Yes, I thank 
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you; but I have been much occupied of 
late. To be much at home, and of course 
with Uttle exercise, is no improver of the 
health. I am now, for the first time for 
days^ going to see Madame Lagrange : this 
it is that has procured me the pleasure of 
overtaJdng you." 

"Have you not seen Madame lately?" 
asked Paula ; and, scarcely knowing why, 
she cast her eye on him. 

A shade of colour came over his cheek as 
he answered, his eyes bent on the ground ; 
" Not since we last met there ; it was your 
final sitting, I think. Mademoiselle ; I pre- 
sume your miniature is completed ?" 

" It was completed," answered Henriette, 
" all but the last few touches. When we 
went for that purpose the day following the 
one you met my mother and sister there, 
the miniature had disappeared in a most 
extraordinary manner." 

"Disappeared?'' he cried, looking into 
Paula's fisMje, with that expression which al- 
ways so startled her, " do you mean lost ?" 

Paula related the circumstances, not for- 
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getting the arrival of the porter with the 
" restitution.^^ 

*^ T am inclined to think, with Mademoi- 
selle Paula," he said, calmly, after Hstening 
to all their suppositions, " that her brother 
has in some manner mystified her. I have 
no doubt it will be found some day. You 
are not sitting for another, I presume ?'' 

"Yes, I am," she answered, '^everyday; 
for I am most anxious to send it to Mon- 
sieur Andriot." 

There was no mistaking his start this 
time. He compressed his Hps, and a dark 
scowl came over that handsome face. There 
was a dead silence for some moments. 

'' We part here, Mesdemoiselles," he said, 
stopping near the entrance from the quay to 
the gardens. " I have a previous call to 
make, and must see Madame Lagrange a 
little later." 

Madame de Rouvray stopped. As he 
wished her good morning, she seemed 
on the point of saying something, but 
paused, and merely bowed. Her daughters 
did the same, and they parted. For some 
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moments they walked on in silence. Half- 
way across the bridge to the Faubourg, 
Paula stopped to look at a boat on the 
water ; her sister did the same. 

'^Look," cried the former, turning her 
head the way they had passed, " There is 
that mysterious Abb6 leaning over the 
parapet, as though he were watching us : I 
cannot understand that man.*' 

" There is something very strange of late 
in his manner," observed Henriette. " He 
moves— he sees we have recognised him. 
But that his position and character forbid 
the suspicion, I could fancy him in league 
with that dreadftd General for some bad 
purpose." 

" I wonder at his walking with us,'' said 
Paula. 

" Yes, for a priest to do so in Paris is 
strange ; but then I suppose he thinks him- 
self privileged to do as he deems fitting ! 
— ^What were we saying ? Oh ! I know." 

And this led the conversation to A melie, 
and Henri's change of apartments, about 
which they both had their forebodings. 

VOL. II. G 
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Once more Paula turned round, as they 
entered their own street. 

" Good gracious, Henriette !" she ex- 
claimed, "there is that mysterious man 
following us like our shadow ; I saw him 
at the extreme end of the street. When I 
turned he drew back. It is very strange." 

"And this is not the way to the Rue 
Jacob," answered Henriette; " what can he 
mean ?" 

" I think he is mad, Henny. Here we 
are, thank goodness ! Now he may wander 
where he pleases ; he really startles me." 

They entered the court-yard. " Maman," 
said Henriette, " will you come with us to 
Henri's room? My aunt will scold us if 
we go alone" 

"Willingly," answered their mother, 
" Manette, go on and announce us." 

" No, Maman," cried Henriette, " let us 
all go together; it looks too ceremonious 
to our dear Henri. Let not anything on 
our part raise a more formidable barrier 
between us than others try to make:" so 
they walked forward. He could not from 
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his rooms see them cross the yard, for they 
looked into the garden. As they walked 
on, the concierge was coming from the house 
to his loge. 

"Is Monsieur Henri at home?" asked 
Henriette. 

" No, Mademoiselle," he answered, hesi- 
tating slighty ; I let him out an hour ago." 

"I think that is not true," whispered 
Paula : " let us go and see ! " 

"Ce p^re Philippe is watching us," said 
Manette; how very curious those con- 
cierges are.*' 

Unheeding him, they turned round to- 
wards Henri's rooms. 

"Monsieur n'y est pas, Madame,'' cried 
the man, running after them. 

"Thank you," answered Manette, "but 
his rooms are ; we are going there." They 
walked on. 

The key was on the inside of Henri's 
door. Just as they were on the point of 
rapping, the door hastily and softly opened, 
and Am^Ue stood before them. 

" Ciel !" she exclaimed in terror ; then 

g2 
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endeavouring to recover herself, said, " les 
dames, pardonnez-moi, m'ont fait peur !" 

She tried to draw the door after her. 

" Stop !" cried Manette, putting her foot 
between it and the post, " my mistress 
wishes to see her son.'' 

'^But/* said the other hesitating, and 
addressing Madame de Rouvray, " Mon- 
sieur Henri is engaged, I think ; shall I 
announce Madame ?" 

"Allow us to pass, Mademoiselle," said 
Henriette, coldly, '^ we wiU announce our- 
selves ; and remember, for the future, your 
place is in our apartments, not my brother's." 

The soubrette held down her head, endea- 
vouring to say something about *^ Madame 
la Comtesse," and slunk up stairs. 

Henriette opened the door : there was a 
small ante-room before the salon. 

"Henri," she cried, "May we enter? 
Maman, Paula, and I ?" 

There was a movement as in confusion, 
in the next room, and a moment after the 
General stood at the entrance, with his cold 
smile. "Permit me, ladies," he said, "to 
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act as valety and announce you." And with 
a kind of mimic servility he commenced 
doing so. It was the first time^ even Hen- 
riette admitted, that he had looked un- 
dignified : the jest was unbecoming his 
years ; and she felt that^ like all he did, it 
had a motive — evidently he wished to 
delay their entrance. 

"His Highness is willing to receive 
you," he said, at length, flinging open the 
door. 

Manette staid in the ante-chamber ; the 
others entered. Henry looked flushed and 
excited. He advanced^ however, and affec- 
tionately saluted them all; more parti- 
cularly Henriette. 

" So you have been to St E ?" he 

said. . " Did de Brissac preach ?" 

"Yes," answered his mother. "It is 
something more than mortal, the power of 
that man, both in language and manner." 

"Is it not a pity. Mademoiselle," said 
the General, addressing Paula, "that the 
Ahh6 should be a priest ?" He fixed his 
eyes on her inquiringly. 
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She changed colour at the strangeness of 
his manner. "I do not think so" she 
answered coldly. 

"Do you know/' he said, "that your 
immaculate priest likes gaiety as well as 
others?" As he spoke, his eye wandered 
from one to the other of the girls. " He 
was in a loge de parterre, at the Opera 
Comique, the night we were there, with 
his curtams, however, weU-drawn. A friend 
of mine coming suddenly from his loge, ran 
aknost against him. True, his hat was 
slouched over his eyes, and the collar of his 
doak well up ; but no one could mistake 
the Abb6 de Brissac, once having seen him/* 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed Paula 
earnestly, "then it was he, in a loge to 
the right-hand V 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle saw him," — ^he ac- 
centuated eveiy word — " yes, a box on the 
right hand." 

"Strange," said Henrietta, "that he 
should go there, when he professes so much 
distaste for all pleasure. Besides, it is im- 
becoming his calling." 
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" I cannot believe but that there is some 
error-some mistaken identity," remarked 
Madame de Bouvray. 

Oh, impossible," answered the Greneral. 
My friend knows him weU, and was on 
the poiAt of shaJdng hands with him, when 
the other drew back and closed the door." 

" Why such mystery ?" asked Henriette. 

Paula was perfectly silent. 

..my, gr^t »„L p^xluoe sUrtling 
eflEects, acts, and deeds/' said the General. 
'*Man is a weak animal — man, I say. 
Mademoiselle de Rouvray. You know no 
human weakness, (he bowed) no vacilla- 
tion. But those who think themselves the 
strongest, sometimes bow to fate or circum- 
stances. Suppose some day the Abb^ de 
Brissac — ^what is the quotation ? am I 
correct ?" 

' Lost e*en Heaven for a woman's love !' 

or risked, or something of the sort, — the 
meaning is the same. 

"Mercifiil Heavens!" cried Paula start- 
ing with an energy imusual to her, ''it 
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would be a feaxful sin, to break such vows 
as his. " 

"Ha, ha, ha! laughed the General, 
*' Who speaks of broken vows? I speak of 
an uncontrollable feeling. Vigils, and fasts, 
seclusion and a monastic life, weU persevered 
in, would be a due atonement for the pursuit 
of a happy dream. I am sure I never saw 
a man look more as if he had commenced 
the first, though he is scarcely recognizable 
lately." 

"He looks very ill, certainly," said Hen- 
riette, "Paula and I were saying so." 

So engaged had they been in conversa- 
tion that Henri's absence was unnoticed : 
he had entered the bedroom. 

" Henri r' cried his elder sister, suddenly 
rising and pushing the door, "where are 
you ?" 

There was a glass over the chimney-piece 
fisu5ing the door; as she pushed it, another 
hand than his reclosed it, but not before 
she had seen the shadow of a tall woman's 
figure in the opposite glass. 

She turned sick at heart, and then recol- 
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lected the conciirge trying to stop them — 
Am^lie too, and the General's foolery as 
they entered. 

''Mademoiselle is faint/' he said, with a 
peculiar smile, yet aflfecting great concern ; 
''Pray take a little water." He oflFered 
her a glass from a side table. 

"What is the matter, my child?" ex- 
claimed her mother, taking her hand, 
anxiously. 

"Dearest Henriette," cried Paula, pil- 
lowing her head on her bosom, as she stood 
over her. 

" It is past," whispered Henriette, with 
quivering lips. " The room is warm, let us 
go!" She rose. Henri came from the 
inner chamber ; he looked conftised and 
annoyed. 

** Forgive me," he said, " but I am not 
very well, Maman ; my arm aches, too : it is 
the cold, I suppose. — Henriette!" he ex- 
claimed, anxiously, rushing towards her. 
" What's the matter ? Are you not well?" 

She tried to speak, and burst into tears. 

"Mademoiselle is nervous," said the 
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General. "The room is warm; I think 
she would be better in the air." 

"Don't cry, darling/' said her brother, 
fondly kissing her ; and taking a handker- 
chief from the table, he wiped her eyes. 
" There, Henny , my own Henny, don't cry ; 
you're not well, dearest. Go with little 
Paula; I'll come up stairs in a few mo- 
ments. Go." And he led her to the outer 
door, where Manette was, who flew to her 
fillette chMe in terror. As they quitted the 
room, Henriette heard her brother breathe 
a deep, heavy sigh, and he slowly returned 
to his salon^ and the company there. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Madame de Eouvrat and her faithful 
attendant procjeeded to her apartment, and 
the two ladies were left alone in Henriette's 
room. 

'^Sit down, Paula," said the latter, '^and 
let us have some conversation. I have 
much to say ; there are many things I have 
withheld from you which I feared to tell ; for 
I thought, while Edgar was here I would not 
throw a cloud over your few last hours with 
him, by imparting all my anxiety. Now, 
sister dear, you may counsel me : I know not 
what to do." 

And the two sat down on the couch, their 
arms about each other, whilst Henriette told 
all her fears — ^her forebodings about their 
brother. 
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"Oh, would to Heaven!" cried Paula, 
" that we were again at des Ormes ; for 
what protection have we here ? My aunt 
sees nothing, will listen to nothing. That 
dreadfiil Am^lie! I have implored our aunt 
to let us have only Manette to attend us ; 
but she will not hear of it. I dread so 
many things ; yet what can be done V^ 

"If you were to write, darling, to our 
fother, and beg him to let us return ? I 
would rather he did not come here; his 
harshness might drive Henri to many 
things, whereas at home we could, perhaps, 
have more influence over hun." 

"I have asked my father to take us 
home," said her sister. 

" You ? Paula, and when ?" she inquired 
in surprise. 

" Oh, days since. But he refiises ; neither 
will he come here yet : he pleads occupa- 
tion, and says my motives for the desire axe 
absurd." 

What motives did you assign ?" 
I scarcely know. I said we were un- 
happy here. I am — ^I feel so ; I feel there 
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IB flomeaimg hanging over us, which must 
lead to misery ; but how or whence it is to 
come, I cannot myself tell." And she 
gighed— even she, the once thoughtless 
Paula, was growing saddened. 

" Write again, dear sister ; my doing so 
would not avail. You may do much." 

'*1 will try, Henny ; but I know it will 
be useless. I see they wish to break off my 
engagement with Edgar. Oh ! would he 
were here to support me!*' and she trem- 
bled as she spoke. 

At that moment Am^Ue entered the 
room. 

" Madame la Comtesse," she said, "begs 
the yoimg ladies will come down to the 
salon. Monsieur Henri and the General are 
there." 

" Both ?" asked Henriette. " Say," she 
added, rising, "we will be there in a few 
moments.'' 

Amelie turned to obey. 

" Ah, mechant animal !" she exclaimed, 
catching up little Gem, who was playing 
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on the carpet, ^* See how you have torn 
Mademoiselle's handsome handkerchief." 

She disengaged one as she spoke, from the 
dog's mouth. Henriette received it from her 
hand, and taking up the animal, began to 
caress it. 

'* Shall I give Mademoiselle another ?" 
Am6lie asked, ** that one is quite tumbled." 

" No,*' said her mistress, coldly ; " this 
will do : go to my aunt ; we will come 
directly/' 

Am^lie quitted the room 

*'That must be Maman's handkerchief 
suggested Paula ; "for here is yours. I had 
a fmyhand-youd^pH 'tin Henri's 



room." 



Henriette mechanically turned to the 
name marked in the comer. She started, 
and dropping it on her knee, sat gazing at 
it almost in terror. 

Her worst suspicions were confirmed. In 
the comer was embroidered a name — the 
one she had upon several occasions heard of 
late, '' Ars^ne T 
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"Look/' she exdaimed, pointing to it. 
" Look, Paula ; I must have taken this from 
Henri's table.** 

" Then it was that woman you saw in his 
room !» cried her sister, looking aghast. 

Henriette had told her all her suspi- 
cions of that unknown influence over her 
brother. 

'* Thank Heaven, Am^lie did not see it • 
Armed with this I wiU speak fearlessly to 
him. My poor Henri ! Oh ! would that I 
could find a friend— a true, sincere one,— 
a man to guard you ! for what can I do ?** 

"Do you think,** said Paula thought- 

fufly, " that if you told y but no, that 

cannot be.'* 

'* Whom ?*' cried her sister. 

*' I was thinking/* continued the other, 
hesitatingly, of Monsieur de Brissac !" 

" Of him, Paula ? and you dread him so 
much r* 

^^ Yes ; but still, he may be a good and 
righteous man, though his sternness makes 
me fear him." 
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"Let US consult Manette; she may advise 
us ; we know we can trust her." 

" Yes," answered the other, " if all were 
like Manette. we should not be as we are ! 
But come, Henny dear, lock up that hand- 
kerchief from Amelie's eyes, and let us go 
down.'' 

"No," said Henriette, *• I will take it 
with us. Alas ! we see him alone so seldom 
now; he seems kept away from us pur- 
posely.'' 

And conceahng the proof of his visitor in 
her pocket, they descended to the mlon. 

" Enfin !'' exclaimed their aunt. '' Well, 
mes nieces, we see little of you now ! good 
gracious, children, how ill you both look ! 
Really you shall go no more to those morn- 
ing prayers ; you are becoming devotes like 
your mother ; it is unsuitable to your age." 

" Pray,Madame la Comtesse," exclaimed 
the General, who was present, *Mo not 
check so delightftd an impulse in youth as 
devotion ;" he spoke sarcastically, — " it is 
quite refreshing ; such perfect freedom too 
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firom all prejudice, to experience such plea- 
s™ in 1 di^e gmdJce of tho profLor 
rfanother, and, T^ generally Apposed, 
inimical feith." 

" G^n^ral de la Valerie,*' said Henriette, 
coldly, "we went to oblige my mother, 
who had never heard the Abbe preach. 
Pardon me,*' she added, correcting herself, 
and addressing her aunt, "it is to you, 
Madame, we should reply/' 

The General would not notice the sar- 
casm. "Of course you went at the desire 
of Madame de Rouvray," he replied, smil- 
ing. " And the greater merit is due to so 
much self-mortification, for you could not 
but feel it an impleasant duty. Am I not 
correct, Mademoiselle ?" and he looked at 
Paula. 

" General," said Henri, " my sisters 
cannot do wrong in my mother's society 
If she wished it, they were perfectly right 
in going." 

"Thank you, Henri," they both ex- 
claimed. 

"Nay, you take my meaning wrongly," 
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said the Greneral. " I admire the taste of 
all who seek counsel from Monsieur de 
Brissac. He is a saintly man — immacu- 
late — ^above the suspicion of wrong." There 
was sarcasm in his tone. "And zealous, 
too/' he added ; " for after he has preached 
in his church, he expounds in private apr^s, 
during a pleasant walk across the TuUeries 
gardens." 

Both started — ^how could he know of 
that? The same thought simultaneously 
struck them : had he been acquainted with 
the fact, when they were in Henri's room, 
surely he would have named it then. 

"You are surprised," he said ; "I will, 
however, not alarm you by the suspicion of 
being an evil spirit across your path ; lam 
bad enough without that, am I not, Made- 
moiselle de Rouvray? No; the case is sim- 
ply this ; a friend of mine passing through 
the gardens, saw you and mentioned it to 
me. 

They both thought of the tall, dark figure 
in Henri's room — nor were they wrong. 

"This is very strange," said la Comtesse, 
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angrily^ "that I am ever the last to be told 



occurrences." 






"Madame," answered Henriette, "we 
have not seen you smce our meetmg Mons- 
sieur de Brissac, for it only took place 
this morning." 

And stm stranger," her aunt added, 
that I, who condescended to invite Mon- 
sieur l'Abb6 to my house, am slighted by 
him. Yet he is ever meeting you all, 
either at Madame Lagrange's or some- 
where — By the way, '* she said, changing her 
tone, as the idea flashed across her mind, 
"has Paula's miniature been found ? or the 
mysterious thief?" 

Paula coloured deeply ; Henriette felt 
vexed, she scarcely knew why, at the sub- 
ject being named before the General. 

" What is that — may I inquire ?" he ex- 
daimed, evidently interested. 

La Comtesse related all the circum- 
stances. 

When she had finished, he rose with a 
strange significant laugh. "Tiens, tiens, 
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tiens/' he cried, walking towards the win- 
dow, ^^ I had forgotten that circumstance : 
the plot thickens." 

'' What can you mean, General ?" asked 
la Comtesse. ^ 

*' I was addressing my own thoughts," he 
replied, returning. " Pardon me, it was a 
whisper, and therefore rude in company. 
I have odd thoughts sometimes, Made- 
moiselle," he added, looking full at Paula 
SB he seated himself beside her. She was 
stoopmg over Gem, caressing him as he 
lay on her lap. 

"A pretty little dog," he continued : "my 
Lord Vesey's souvenir, I hear? A veiy 
pretty little dog !" and he caressed it 
smilingly. 

" You are in a strangely gay mood. Gen- 
eral," said Henri, gravely ; ^' I cannot com- 
prehend you.'' 

" Does he himself know ?" laughed la 
Comtesse. " You very amusing man!" 

" Am I ?" he asked. " Well, it delights 
me that some one thinks so, — ^the yoimg 
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ladies look grave. Allow me/' and he took 
Paula's hand before she could withdraw it ; 
" I am a necromancer : let me tell your for- 
tune. Mademoiselle." 

She tried to withdraw it. 

*^ Don't be childish, Paula," said her aimt. 
"Pray humour our delightful friend. lam 
sure, but for him, we should be wretched ; 
you all look as though some evil had befallen 
you." 

Paula imwiUingly permitted her hand to 
remain in his. 

"Ah!" he cried, after earnestly gazing 
at it, '* what a lovely hand ! Could I but 
tell aU I see ! This is witchery — enchant- 
ment ! You wiU be the wonder and envy 
of all Paris !" and placing Paula's hand 
gently on Gem's silken curls he turned to 
Henriette. " May I read Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray's ?" 

"I thank you. Monsieur le G^n^ral," and 
she drew back: " I think I know mine." 

" Really, Henriette — " began her aunt. 

"Nay,'' he said, interrupting her, "don't 
control Mademoiselle. I will read it in her 
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eyes," and he gazed on her with a peculiar 
look ''You will love — that is, you will 
marry — where you think you hate. Don't 
firown, pray; it obscures the book in which I 
am reading: you wiU many, willingly, and 
soon." 

" I would sooner see Henriette dead than 
marry where she did not love, and could 
not be happy," cried Henri, impetuously, 
rising and leaning against the chimney. 
The General looked on him with a cold, 
strange smile. 

*^Take care," he said, pointing to the 
mantel-piece, ^*you will throw down that 
vase with your splintered arm, which is 
powerless to catch anything it may displace. 
There !" he cried, as the goblet fell to the 
groimd, and broke into a dozen pieces, 
^* stronger things than that may be shat- 
terred in a moment, — ^resolutions, for in- 
stance." And he stooped to pick up the 
pieces. 

" How very careless, Henri," exclaimed 
Madame ; " it was a fevourite vase of mine.'* 

"Pray don't be angry with him," cried 
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his sisters ; ** it was his broken arm occa- 
sioned it !" 

" 111 buy you another pet one," said the 
culprit, '' and you shaU caU it Henri's cup. 
We will fill it to the brim, and drink success 
to all our hopes and wishes, girls/' and he 
turned, smiling as of old, to his sisters. 

^' Do not fill it to overflowing either in joy 
or sorrow," observed the General ; " One, 
they say, paUs — ^the other kills." 

** Really, General, you do say dreadfiil 
things," shivered the Comtesse. "Pray 
do not talk of killing ; it makes one quite 
gloomy, — and of a Sunday, too !" 

Dinner was annoimced. Madame de 
Eouvray had begged to remain in her room, 
on the plea of a head-ache ; and the General 
was an invited guest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At dinner the General once more led the 
conversation towards the subject of Paula's 
stolen miniature. He pursued it adroitly ; 
evincing, nevertheless, a deep interest in 
the subject. From the sisters, however, he 
gained no further information. His object 
appeared to be, the discovery of where the 
porter who brought the five louis had said 
he stood, waiting employment. Both were 
resolved, by a private understandmg be- 
tween them, not to gratify him ; their aunt 
did not know, and Henri, too, was ignorant 
of particulars. At last he dropped the 
subject, though it seemed for some moments 
to plunge him into reflection. 

" What could he want to know about the 
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porter for V asked Henriette of her sister, 
as they entered the salon from dinner. 

" I cannot imagine : I am sure he had 
some motive ;" and Paula looked thought- 
ful. " That man does nothing without an 
object in view." 

'^ I am glad we concealed it from him. 
Come, let us go up to Maman's apartment." 

La Comtesse had gone to her dressing- 
room, and Henri and the General were still 
in the salle a manger. 

When Henriette and Paula arrived at 
tjieir mother's door, great was their surprise 
to find both her and Manette absent. At 
night this was most extraordinary. They 
sat down in the lonely room and looked at 
one another in mute amazement for some 
instants. 

" Where can they be gone ?" asked Hen- 
riette at last. " I feel quite anxious ; it is 
unprecedented on Maman's part," 

"Manette is with her, so she is safe," 
responded Paula ; " as the evening is fine, 
they have perhaps gone for a walk in the 
Luxembourg.'* 

VOL. II. H 
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*^0h no/' cried her sister, ^^ Don't you 
hear the rain beating against the windows ? 
How very strange !'' 

They sat some time longer in conjecture, 
until they were obhged to return to the 
salon, and there they found the other three 
assembled. The evening passed more 
agreeably than was usually the case when 
the General became a guest. He had aban- 
doned his caustic mood, and was, as he 
really could be when it pleased him, a most 
entertaining companion. He was in unu- 
sually high spirits, which, however, failed 
to impart their gaiety to Henri, who sat 
almost silent, unless when addressed by his 
aunt and sisters, 

Paula had slipped away once, at Hen- 
riette's request, to see whether her mother 
had returned. " Maman is upstairs," she 
whispered her sister. " I only saw Manette, 
however. Maman, it seems, is in low 
spirits, and begged me not to enter : she 
said she would see you this evening, when 
Amelie had left for the night, so I 
thought it best not to insist." 
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"We know/' answered her sister, "she 
cannot be in safer keeping than Ma- 
nette's : I am really most anxious to have 
this mystery cleared up." 

" I suppose, Mademoiselle Paula sits for 
her miniature to-morrow ?" asked the 
Greneral, rising to take leave. 

" I am sure I wish it were finished," said 
her aunt, pettishly ; " I am tired of hearing 
of it. It will be some atrocity when com- 
pleted, I dare say." 

" It is to be hoped," he laughed, " that 
no vile thief will rob Monsieur Andriot of 
this. However, if he do not carry off the 
original too, there can be nothing said : 
Mademoiselle is quite handsome enough to 
drive all Paris mad, and make men commit 
greater crimes than the harmless theft of a 
miniature. If he be a Catholic' it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that he may make his 
confession of the sin to Monsieur TAbb^de 
Brissac ; for there he will meet no leniency 
for a dereliction of virtue ;" he smiled in a 
peculiar manner. " But," he added, " after 
all, the man was honest, and that may 

h2 
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weigh with the saint homme ; for there 
was ' restitution/ I should like to see the 
writing — I am a connoisseur in caUgraphy. 
When I see de Brissac, I shall ask him 
what penance he would award." 

^' Oh, pray don't mention it to him," 
cried Paula, anxiously. 

" Eh ? and why not to him ?" he asked, 
smihng and raising his brows. She was 
silent. 

" Oh," answered the Comtesse, ^^ surely. 
General, it is not fit that such subjects 
should be discussed before him." 

'*Aye," said Henri; "I got lectured 
the other day for saying before the Abb6, 
that Paula wa^ in love." 

*^ Figurez-vous, General," replied la 
Comtesse ; '^ so strange a thing to say to a 
priest! Of course he instantly quitted the 
house!" 

^ij Of course!" laughed he, '' Je m'y atten- 
dais/' And bowing to all, imaccompanied 
by them, he quitted the salon. 

The others immediately retired; but 
before doing so, Henriette whispered her 
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brother, " I must see you alone to-morrow; 
come up to breakfast; you have not done 
so lately.'' 

He pressed her hand, and they separated. 
When Am^lie had undressed her, and 
retired, Henriette sat anxiously awaiting 
Manette. A gentle tap at length announced 
her visit. She looked troubled and sad. 
The other flew to meet her. 

"Sit down, ma bonne nourrice," she cried, 
drawing her on the couch beside her, and 
taking her hands in her's. " I have been 
so anxious to see you. I am wretched 
about Maman, she is so altered in manner 
lately; I cannot now obtain a smile from 
her; she seems to avoid me; and yet I have 
done nothinof to merit such coldness." 

"You! ma Henriette, what could you 
ever do to grieve any one, if they rightly 
judged you! No, it is the same to all; she 
is occupied with her own thoughts, and 
events of years past seem to be the only 
things she thinks of.'' 

^' What events, Manette? Surely you 
may tell me ?" 
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^' I thought to do SO, but it is best not ; 
for you cannot remedy them. It is only by 
diverting your Maman's mind that affairs 
may be altered." 

" But she will go nowhere/' cried Hen- 
riette. "I try every inducement to alle- 
viate her melancholy; to-day we went, as 
you know, to St. R and — ." 

"I wish we had not gone!" said the 
other. ^^ She has been more wretched ever 
since. " 

I cannot understand it, Manette." 

The faithfiil creature sighed deeply, and 
shook her head. 

" Le *bon Dieu forbid you ever should 
understand what she feels; and I cannot 
soothe her. Last night, fillette ch6rie, I 
sat by her all the long hours, with her hand 
in mine." 

" Why not have called me, Manette ?" 

The other looked fixedly at her. 

" 1 thought of doing so," she answered, 
" but it would only have made her worse : 
besides, tenez, ma fille, I was going to-night 
to tell you all, but I cannot summon resolu- 
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tion ; it is a sacred trust ; but you are no 
longer a child. And yet it would be hard 
to cast another trouble on you, for you have 
had an early and severe one." She thought 
of Edgar. 

*^ Don't speak of that, Maman dearest," 
and she shuddered, " tell me of Maman." 

" Not to-night, mon enfant ; I will wait a 
little — it may be necessary. Shortly I will 
tell you." 

" But where were you this evening ?" 

" Ah well ! that you shall know. Though 
I am a Catholic myself, I would not see her 
become so, where it might bring ruin upon 
others. Some may say I am wrong, but 
allez, I believe there are as good Protestants 
as Catholics. Nothing could make you 
better, ma ch^rie. I know le bon P^re 
Andriot would approve what I did. Now 
listen. For some time past all your mother's 
thoughts have been fixed on speaking to 
Monsieur I'Abbe de Brissac, who may be a 
very good man, but all say he is a rigid, un- 
bending one, to the poor, weak faults of our 
nature. Now, your Maman must not see 
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him ; he will drive her frantic, she ex- 
aggerates everything to her own mind so 
much." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Henriette, 
" when did she speak of doing so ?" 

" This evening, ma fille : she said she 
wished to call somewhere after dinner — ^you 
know she dined quietly up stairs. I thought 
a drive would amuse her, she has seemed so 
dull, and as she wanted a book at Bertrand's 
in the Rue Eichelieu, we drove there in a 
voiture de place. From thence we went to 
the Rue Neuve des petits Champs. I had no 
idea where she was going. When the voiture 
stopped, she said, • For whom shall I en- 
quire, Madame ?" Not answering me, she 
stepped out, entered the loge de conciirge, 
and inquired for the Abb^ de Brissac ! 
Tenez, Mademoiselle, I thought I should 
have fallen to the ground !" 

'^ My poor, dear, infatuated mother !" ex- 
claimed Henriette. 

Ah ! well may you say so, mon enfant, 
but fortunately he was from home, so we 
got away without seeing him ; but she will 
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listen to no argument ; she sits and cries 
when I speak my mind to her." 

"What can be done, Manette?" 

"I will watch her ; she will not catch me 
again easily as she did to-night, and you 
must take her out with you whenever you 
can, and stay with her and talk to her. 
But don't bring her down stairs when Mon- 
sieur PAbb6 is there ; she is infatuated by 
his manner, and preaching!" 

"Would to Heaven my father were here," 
cried Henriette. 

"I have written to him, ma fille, and 
have told him as much as I thought would 
be for the best, begging him to send for us 
home." 

"Manette, you are one of earth's best 
creatures," and she threw her arms fondly 
round her nurse's neck. 

"I only do my duty, fillette," answered 
Manette, meekly, "but it is all in vain with 
your father ; he thinks I am urged by other 
motives," (she did not tell what he had said 
in his reply, where he had affirmed that the 
desire to return had been suggested by 

H 3 
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Henriette, as a pretext for opposing his 
wishes,) ^^and he won't hear of it." 

^^Paula is writing to ask him/' said Hen- 
riette. 

"Well, she may do some good, but I 
doubt it. Your father is an upright, but 
obstinate man, — he always was; much sor- 
row might have been spared all, if he hadn't 
been." 

"What can I do, Manette?" 

"Well to-morrow take your Maman to 
Madame Lagrange's, and for a walk apres ; 
don't lose sight of her." 

"But the Abb6 comes to Madame's." 

"She will not speak before you ; besides, 
you have told me, when you go late, he is 
never there." 

"True ; we will go late, and nothing of 
watchfiil care shall be wanting to avert the 
evil you fear, ma bonne." 

*^ And now, k la grace de Dieu, ma fille, 
and good night. " She embraced her tend erly 
and departed. Henriette sat some time 
alone, in deep thought, and then crept to 
her pillow, where sleep at length visited her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the following morning Henriette had 
an interview with her brother. He was 
thunderstruck when she produced the hand- 
kerchief, and told him of her having seen 
the figure of a woman in the mirror of his 
room. At first he became indignant at 
what he termed "her prying and inter- 
ference ;" but soon a better feeling came 
over him, and he pressed her hand earnestly 
and affectionately, and promised for the 
fiiture that he would do nothing to grieve 
her. But no words of hers could chase a 
look of anxiety from his countenance. 

" I cannot avoid the General," he said, 
" he is my aunt's friend : what would you 
have me do ?" 
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" Why not seek the society of others of 
your own age ? There are persons I have 
seen here occasionally, far more suitable." 

*^ Yes, perhaps so ; but I have linked 
myself with la Valerie, and he does not 
like young men. He avoids them." 
Then why seek you, Henri V^ 
Oh, I feel flattered by that. He says 
he looks upon me as if I were a relative ; 
and truth to say, Henriette, I am under 
some obligations to him.'' 

^* Money? You know, dear brother, I 
have still five hundred louis of that money 
left." He smiled in a strangely sad manner. 

'' Five hundred !" he ejaculated. '' That 
would not — ; but there, Henry," he added, 
hastily, ^'let us change the subject, — where 
are you going this morning ?" 

"To Madame Lagrange's, Rue Jacob, 
No. 10," she said, absently. "But do, 
dear, confide in me. Surely you do not 
owe more than five hundred louis? pray 
take them." 

" No, dearest ; indeed I do not require 
them. There, do not worry ; I am not in 
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debt ; there may be other obligations — it 
will be all right some day, I dare say — 
there, go and dress." Kissing her affec- 
tionately, he quitted the apartment. 

Without much difficulty she persuaded 
her mother to accompany them to Madame 
Lagrange's. Paula had received a letter 
from Edgar, urging the completion of her 
miniature ; and he showed himself full of 
uneasy surmises, respecting the loss of the 
other. 

" I wish we could elucidate that mystery," 
said Henriette. *' It often puzzles me." 

Paula said nothing, but a stifled sigh 
met her sister's ear. 

*' Paula," she exclaimed, ''why do you 
sigh ?" 

'a wish I had never sat for my Uke- 
ness," was the reply, in a low tone. 

No more was said, and they reached 
Madame Lagrange's. 

Henri had entered his room, and was 
sitting gloomily by the fire in deep thought, 
about an hour after the departure of his 
sisters, when he heard a tap at the door. 
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" Come in !" and the General entered, 

Henri bit his lip. After the usual salu- 
tations he sat down. "Well, de Rouvray," 
he cried, " you seem in a brown study ; has 
anything annoyed you?" 

" No, not particularly," he replied, with 
seeming carelessness. 

" Some love quarrel with Arsene? Eh?'' 

"Oh, don't name her," he exclaimed, 
pushing back his chair, impatiently. "See," 
and he drew a handkerchief from his breast, 
"what Henriette took up in mistake yes- 
terday in my room. And she saw her, in 
the mirror." He pointed to the inner 
apartment. 

"Whew!" whistled the other; ^^that's 
awkward. But why do young ladies come 
to their brother's rooms, unannounced ?" 

" Oh, you know, my mother being Eng- 
lish, we have been brought up with more 
liberty than is usual here," he replied. 

"True," said the General, "as your 
English author says, Hhey manage these 
things better in France.' " 

" Pardon me ; I think there should be no 
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barriers placed between the love of a brother 
and sister. Such a love is the purest of all." 

The other was silent. Henri took the 
handkerchief off the ground, where it had 
fallen; looked at it for a moment, and then 
tossed it into the fire. 

^^It is a pity you did that," said the 
General ; " why not have^ restored it to 
Ars^ne?" 

*^ Because," answered the other, " it has 
been one night in Henriette's possession. 
Do you think, after that, it should be 
paraded in that den of pollution, Frascati's?" 

His companion looked at him for an 
instant, with an expression which his face 
might have worn forty years before. Even 
he could recognize, if not feel, the sentiment 
of that speech. 

" Bah!" he said to himself, in answer to 
his own thoughts, " I shall make her a good, 
loving husband; the end sanctifies the 
means." He continued aloud — ^' Apropos, 
I Ve seen Ars^ne to-day ; she says you must 
be there this evening." 

" I intend it," answered Henri. " I miLst 
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indeed; and I must endeavour to retrieve 
my heavy losses. I owe that fellow, 
Prevoyal, upwards of a thousand louis! I, 
who promised poor Henry never to touch a 
card again! It was that cursed night at 
Arsdne's rooms!" 

" Oh, I was forgetting," exclaimed the 
General, in a different tone, and changing 
the subject, "where are your sisters this 
morning? At Madame Lagrange's, are 
they not?" 

"I believe so," repUed he, with the 
tongs in his hand, raJdng the embers 
over the blackened mass of batistCy in deep 
thought. 

" Do you know the number and street ?" 
asked the General. 

No — ^that is, yes. Let me see. Rue Jacob ; 
I know Henry did mention the number. 
I think you wished to know — ^Number ten, 
I beUeve. But why do you ask ?" 

" Put on your palet6t and let us go. I 
have an admission to see some exquisite 
Brazilian plants and flowers at the private 
serre of the palace, and your attention in 
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calling to escort them home, will gratify 
them. LeL us be off at once." 

Henri moved his hand towards the bell. 

" Never mind calling your man ; there, 
I'll help you on with your coat. Come, my 
carriage is in the yard ; but the ladies will 
like a walk there, I daresay." And hurry- 
ing him away, they drove to the Rue 
Jacob. 

Paula was sitting listlessly — not as she 
had once sat for her likeness; and Hen- 
riette was endeavouring to amuse her 
mother, when they heard steps ascending 
the stairs. 

" It is most probably Monsieur TAbbe," 
said Madame Lagrange, rising ; " Excuse 
me, Mademoiselle." 

The name produced an effect on all. 
Madame de Rouvray looked anxiously 
towards the door; Henriette's glance fol- 
lowed hers ; no one noticed Paula, who had 
become pale and agitated. 

^' There are two persons," cried Henriette, 
as a rap was heard at the door. Madame 
Lagrange opened it, and the General 
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and Henri presented themselves. A quick 
glance passed between the sisters. 

''My brother; G^n^ral de la Valerie," 
said Henriette, introducing them. 

"We have come to see this miraculous 
portrait," Henri exclaimed. 

" Pardon me," answered the General ;" 
we have come to run away with these 
ladies :" and seating himself he offered the 
ticket for the flower show. 

The sisters hastened to put on their bon- 
nets, both equally anxious to get him out of 
Madame Lagrange's apartment; but he 
seemed in no hurry to leave. Taking up a 
folio on the table, he began to profess an 
admiration of the sketches, and despite the 
intimation that they were ready, which he 
affected not to hear, continued his inspec- 
tion ; and then cleverly changing the sub- 
ject to Paula's miniature, spoke of the lost 
one, but in an apparently indifferent man- 
ner. Paula endeavoured by signs to silence 
Madame Lagrange ; however, his eyes were 
so intently fixed on her, that it was almost 
impossible to make her wishes understood. 
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" Where did you say the porter stands 
who brought the money?" he carelessly 
inquired. 

" At the comer of the Rue de Rivoli, 
close to THdtel Meurice," answered Madame 
Lagrange, to whom every incident in this 
strange affair had been a source of specu- 
lation, over and over again. 

" Rather a public spot for a secret mes- 
senger to be taken from," he repHed. " But 
I daresay the love-sick swain is one of 
those who take their early morning walks 
in the Tuileries. By the way," he added, 
"apropos to walks, I hear our friend the 
Abbe de Brissac is to be seen every morn- 
ing, from eight to nine, miniature in hand ; 
— no, book I mean, — (que le diable em- 
porte the mistake) walking up and down 
the terrace, in the Tuileries gardens." 

'' Who the deuce told you that ?" in- 
quired HenrL " I am sick of the ftiss 
made about that man." 

'' Ah ! the ladies are waiting," exclaimed 
the other rising, as though he had only that 
moment seen them. " Shall we go ?" 
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An appointment was made for the next 
morning with the artist, and the party 
descended the stairs, and gaining the next 
street, soon reached the flower show. 

''What can he want with the porter's 
address who brought the five louis ?" 
asked Paula of her sister, as they walked 
together, admiring the really beautifiil 
plants. •' That man is a Inystery." 

" He is our evil genius. I firmly believe 
he intends us no good; rest assured of 
that," answered Henriette. 

Their brother walked with them, and 
seemed in better spirits — ^it was almost like 
home to him, wandering among flowers 
with his two sisters again. The General 
gave his arm to their mother. The 
gardener who showed the plants, asked 
permission to offer Paula a sprig of one, 
which had been slightly broken from the 
stem. 

" It is a pity," she cried, " to pluck it." 

" It wiU die. Mademoiselle," he replied ; 
" pray accept it." 

She took the beautiful flower. "I will 
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take it to Madame Flora, Rue Vivienne," 
she said to her sister, ^^and have some 
artificial ones made like it. It is exquisite. 
I never saw anything resembling it." 

"It will be lovely in your dark hair, 
Paula," said her sister, " for Madame de 
Vemeuil's ball." 

" Yes — ^we will both have some ; I like 
uncommon things; no fine will have any 
of them." 

Shortly afterwards they returned home, 
accompanied by their escort. Madame de 
Rouvray was calm, and more cheerful than 
usual; but, nevertheless, on entering she 
went to her own room, the others to the 
salon. La Comtesse was there, with seve- 
ral visitors ; among the rest was the Abb6 
de Brissac. 

"Thank Heaven!" said Henriette men- 
tally, " that Maman went up stairs." 

" Let me leave the room, Henry," cried 
Paula, trying to draw back, "I would 
rather not enter. Do let me go." Henri- 
ette moved to aUow her to pass imnoticed. 

"Mademoiselle Paula !" exclaimed the 
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General. "Nay do not leave us; you 
must show Madame la Comtesse your 
lovely flower." 

"Come here, child," cried her aunt. 
"What flower is it? where did you pur- 
chase it ?" 

" Oh, la belle fleur !" exclaimed half a 
dozen ladies, " it is something like a laurier- 
rose, but much more beautiful. What a 
brilliant cerise!" 

" Paula, let us see it in your hair," said 
her brother, taking off her bonnet ; " yes, 
it looks lovely there, in your raven hair, 
ma petite Paulette. You must have some 
artificial ones made like it, for your next 
ball, and I will arrange them." 

" Ah ! mon neveu coiffeur," laughed his 
aunt. 

Only one person- there had looked at the 
Abb6 during this scene of fiivolity — ^possibly 
it was to notice its effect upon him. He 
however sat cold and impassive. He cer- 
tainly followed with his eyes where the 
others directed, but he did not give utter- 
ance to a word. Once, however, he was on 
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the point of saying something ; but looking 
up, he met the General's gaze fixed on his 
face, before he could avert his own, and he 
turned coldly away from Paula, and rising 
and walking to a table, commenced turning 
the leaves of a portfolio of drawings. 

^' Do you admire sketches ?" asked Hen- 
riette, moving towards him. She felt 
curious to know, and form a more accurate 
judgment of this man. He looked up, 
smihng faintly, and placed a chair for her* 
near his own. 

''Much," he repHed. ''They are the 
miniatures of Nature." 

" Who talks of miniatures ?" cried the 
General, approaching. " Has Monsieur 
TAbb^ heard of the recent abduction of 
one ?" 

The other looked up at him with a calm 
smile. "Yes," he repHed, "Mademoiselle 
Paula de Rouvray's has been stolen, I 
hear, from Madame Lagrange's. Perhaps 
Monsieur le General knows something of 
the trick ? — for trick it must be." 

" Who ? I ! " exclaimed he amazed, and 
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staring at the Abb6 ; " I ? what should I 
know of it, Monsieur de Brissac ?" 

'^ Simply this," he returned, ^^ that natu- 
rally it must be some plaisanterie of Made- 
. moiselle's brother ; and as Monsieur le 
General is always with him, 1 conceived he 
too, might be a party to it." 

" Do you believe it a jest of Henri de 
Rouvray?" asked the General, fixing his 
gaze on the other. 

^'Assuredly," he calmly answered; '^what 
else ? I told Madame Lagrange so." 

^' And the * Restitutiouy^ and all?" inquired 
the General, who was by this time fairly 
staggered. 

" Certainly : the person who did the one, 
sent the other." 

The General turned away. 

^^ If it cost me hundreds," he said men- 
tally, " I'll discover if possible, whether I 
am right or wrong," and he joined the 
group roimd the fire. 

One by one the visitors dropped off, and 
still the Abbe sat conversing with Hen- 
riette. With almost a prejudice against 
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him, she nevertheless acknowledged his 
conversational powers, and he was so quiet 
and unassuming when he did not put on 
the humility which had more than once 
displeased her. 

" Come, General," said Henri, " are you 
coming ? I am engaged ; so are you, I 
think." 

^'I had forgotten. We sadly forget 
what we are, and should be, in such sweet 
society." As he said this, his eye fell on 
the Abb6, who seemed not to understand 
his allusion. " I too, have matter of 
serious moment to occupy me to-day; 
a revoir, ladies; Monsieur TAbbe, votre 
serviteur." And bowing round, he followed 
Henri. 

When he was gone, Paula, who had sat 
silent, moved towards the couple at the 
table. The Abbe, scarcely looking up, 
gave her his chair, and took another. 

^^ You are very busy there, mes nieces," 
said la Comtesse. " Monsieur de Brissac, 
pray do not let your poUteness allow them 
to weary you : girls are thoughtless." 

VOL. II. I 
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" It is a pleasure to see scenes that are 
fiuniliax to us transferred by the pencU," he 
replied. ^^I know well many of these 
places^ and now I am once more travelling 
over them, and in agreeable society." 

He coldly glanced at the sisters. Paula 
had her flower in her bosom. 

"You should send that to-day," said 
Henriette ; " Manette will take it ; once 
faded they will not be able to copy it." 

The Abb6 looked up. 

" That is a beautiful flower, Mademoiselle 
Paula; I always £ancy that flowers are like 
angels' smiles, the loveliest emanations from 
the spirit of Heaven !" 

'^ Henriette," cried la Comtesse, "will 
you go to my dressing-room and bring me 
down the next two shades to this ?" Shje 
held out a piece of worsted. "Servants 
are so stupid. Fanchette never will assort 
it." 

Her niece rose to do her bidding, and 
quitted the room. 

" It is a pity," continued the Abbe in a 
low tone, "that the most perfect things 
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minister to our vanity in some way. Every- 
thing has its aUoy." 

"How so, Monsieur?" asked Paula, 
timidly. 

" That flower," he said, fixing his lustrous 
eye on her with startling earnestness, " will 
pass from your bosom to the hacknied 
fingers of a fleuriste, beneath whose touch 
the hues that heaven painted will wither. 
Then cotton or wax leaves, whose colouring 
is poison, will imitate it, and the wretched 
artificial thing will be placed in your hair 
for fools to admire, who cannot see that a 
perfect work needs no adornment." 

She could not reply. 

^' Have I offended you ?" he asked. 

" Oh, no, indeed not. There is too much 
truth in all you have said. I shall not 
wear the flower in my hair." 

He bent his eyes on the sketch he held. 
"It is a sweet flower," he continued, and 
again his eye rested intently on hers. " It 
might cheer an hour of soUtude to meditate 
on its beauties, and to call up visions of 
the land where perhaps it grew wild amidst 

i2 
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thousands of its companions. Poor flower ! 
emblem of the lonely man and lonelier 
heart r 

^' Take it/' said Paula, laying the flower 
before him, " and do not let it die for want 
of care ; you have made it seem a living 
thing to me." Her eyes were suflftised with 
tears. 

" I accept it," he whispered, as he placed 
it in his bosom with a trembling hand. 
You would not see it die unsheltered, neg- 
lected, a mere sacrifice to vanity. BeUeve 
me, there is life in everything — even in this 
mute flower." He laid a hand, a trembhng 
one, on hers, and rose hastily. 

" Are you leaving us ?" cried la Comtesse, 
who had so exhausted herself with talking 
to her guests that she was almost asleep. 

"Yes, Madame,'^ he replied, bowing. " I 
fear I have tired Mademoiselle's patience." 
He bent his earnest gaze on Paula, bowed, 
and was gone. 

"Where is Paula?" asked her sister, 
entering the room some short time after- 
wards. 
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^' There, talking to the Abb6/' cried la 
Comtesse, arousing herself from her doze 
and looking round. " Dear me no, she's 
gone — ^and he is gone to ! how very odd !" 
And she rubbed her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief to quicken their perception. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the day following the scene we have 
just described, at the early hour of eight 
o'clock in the morning, two men stood in 
the centre avenue of the Tuileries gardens, 
partially concealed by a large tree. One of 
these was General de la Valerie, the other 
the commissionaire whom we have already 
seen as the bearer of the mysterious box to 
Madame Lagrange. 

"You are certain," asked the former, 
*' you should know the person again who 
gave you that parcel to carry to the Bue 
Jacob ?" 

" Quite sure, mon bourgeois ; I could 
not mistake him among a thousand ! I did 
not say so to the ladies when they inquired 
that morning, because, tenez, mon beau 
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Monsieur," (every one is beau who pays 
well) " le Monsieur paid me handsomely ; 
he gave me five fi^cs— I told les dames 
quarante sous. If I had said the truth, they 
would have thought I knew him." 

"And possibly have paid you well for 
your information/' 

" Tiens, c'est vrai !" said the other, 
scmtching his head wiih a disappointed 
look ; " I never thought of that !" 

"Never mmd/' observed the General; 
" serve me faithftilly and I will always em- 
ploy you and pay you well." 

" Connu, mon bourgeois !" answered the 
man. topping his pocket knowingly . 

*^ Now," said his employer, " keep a sharp 
look out, and tell me when the man who 
sent you passes this avenue." 

" Qui, Monsieur," and he scanned every 
fe«e from behind his tree. 

" Do you see him ?" asked the General, 
as figure after figure passed. 

Non, Monsieur, pas lui," was the reply. 
They stood there a quarter of an hour. 
The General was closely muffled in his cloak, 
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which concealed hun from common observa- 
tion ; they moved to the terrace near the 
Rue de Rivoli. Here anothe^r quarter of an 
hour elapsed ; many a tall man passed, even 
at that early hour, and cold as it was. Of all 
the Porter had the same answer to give, 
shaking his head, ^^ pas lui !" 

The General moved on towards another 
part of the gardens, stopping at the bottom 
of the steps leading to the terrace, overlook- 
ing the Place de la Concorde (so called 
at that time). He threw his cloak over 
his left shoulder, h VEspagnol, drawing it 
well across him ; and the more effectually 
to conceal his identity he slouched his hat 
still more over his eyes. He knew that it 
was on this terrace the person he sought was 
accustomed to walk : he had only taken the 
man elsewhere to prove the accuracy of his 
memory. 

"Now," he said, "montons ici." And 
they ascended the steps, cautiously looking 
aroimd. It was more difficult here to con- 
ceal themselves; there were fewer trees. 
At last he found a sheltered spot. 
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" Is that the man?" he inquired, in a 
whisper, as one or two passed them. 

"Non," answered the other, decidedly, 
but in a disappointed tone. " Pas encore." 

"Tenez, Monsieur!" he exclaimed, after 
a few moments' silence, in a joyous accent, 
energeticaQy laying his hand on the other's 
arm; "le voil^;" and with a slow, measured 
step, in deep thought, his eyes on the 
ground, the Abb6 de Brissac passed enve- 
loped in his cloak. 

"Hah!" ejaculated his companion, in a 
tone which denoted extreme satisfaction at 
his own sagacity. '^ You are certain!" 

" Je mettrais la main au feu!" answered 
the commissionaire, delighted. 

" Go!" said the other, placing a piece of 
gold in his hand, with a card, on which was 
written a fictitious name and address; " and 
should that person employ you again, in- 
close me that card, and you will see me an 

hour afterwards. Be faithftd, and 1 will 

« 

reward you." 

The man bowed low, and prepared to 
depart. 

13 
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^' Stop/' cried the General. " The other 
way; he may meet you." 

The man turned, and walked quickly 
down the opposite walk. 

The Abbe passed again, just as the 
General was preparing to retire from his 
hiding place. A woman, closely wrapped, 
q^uickly brushed by. He drew back. She 
advanced towards the Abb6. 

"A rendezvous, eh?" said the General 
to himself softly. The woman gained de 
Brissac's side, and laid a gentle hand on his 
arm. He started, and turned towards her — 
he was opposite where the General was con- 
cealed. The Abb^ seemed perfectly amaz- 
ed : a few words passed, and they moved 
towards a bench, and seated themselves ; 
as they did so, she raised her veil, and Mon- 
sieur de la Valerie started with surprise as 
he beheld the pale, agitated coimtenance of 
Madame de Rouvray ! 

'' Now," thought the General, " would I 
give half I possess to be within ear-shot ! 
Can it be ? But no, it is too absurd. What 
a preposterous idea !" 
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The two sat for some moments in deep 
and earnest conversation, then rising, they 
moved away together. The General crept 
after them. They appeared to have no fear 
of observation, for they never once turned 
romid. 

They descended the steps, gained the place, 
and the Abb6 calling a fiacre, both got in. 

" If this be not a dream," said the General, 
rubbing his eyes, " the world's gone mad !" 
CaUing another voiture, he entered it. 
" Follow that one," he said, designating the 
Abba's, which moved slowly away. 

Street after street was passed. At last 
the first voiture stopped near the EgUse de 

St. R . The two descended, and the 

Jiacre, at the Abbe's bidding, drew up at a 
short distance, and waited. Monsieur de 
Brissac walked on before, and going to a 
side door of the church, he and his closely 
veiled companion entered. 

The General laughed aloud. 

"I came," he said, "to verify a suspicion, 
and am thrown into a maze of perplexity. 
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Madame de Rouvray — ^what can she want 
there? has the mother seen? — and is she 
endeavouring to lead the leader of so many? 
If so, she will lose her time; elle perdra son 
latin, with this smooth spoken scholar. Ah ! 
Monsieui de Brissac, le saint homme ! Je le 
tiens enfin! But my present business is 
not with you ; I came more from curiosity 
than aught else. This is another tool in my 
hands to work with, for a worthy purpose — 
a worthy purpose ; well ! — Moreover, I hate 
hypocrisy in any shape ; I love to unmask 
it. Such a man as this de Brissac, throws 
a slur on a thousand excellent fellows!" 
How easily we can denoimce others' faults, 
and commit the very same ourselves. 

He had totally forgotten his mentioning 
at Madame Lagrange's, that the Abb6 
walked on the terrace every morning from 
eight to nine. A quick ear had caught 
that piece of intelligence; a sorrowing 
heart retained it ; and knowing the many 
obstacles in her path to the one where she 
hoped for consolation, Madame de Rouvray 
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had risen, while her daughters slept, and 
had stolen forth to seek the Abb^ in his 
morning walk. 

Henriette had risen from her bed, and 
was on the point of ringing for Am^lie, 
when her door opened, and Manette, pale 
and agitated, stood before her. 

" MerciftJ Heavens !" exclaimed Henri- 
ette in alarm, *^ what has occurred ?" 

'' Madame," sobbed Manette, ^' Madame 
has gone out alone — ^where I know not. 
The concihrge tells me she left home before 
eight o'clock, and now it is past nine. She 
has not returned. What shall I do, what 
shall I do?" And the faithftJ creature 
wrung her hands in agony. 

^^Hush !" said Henriette with Uvid 
cheeks and Ups, "are you certain she is 
not in Paula's room ?" 

"Oh! no, no," answered Manette, "I 
have listened at her door : all is still ; she 
is not there." 

. " She is fond of walking in the garden," 
hazarded the other, as a last hope. 

'^ I have been there, mon enfant ; and 
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the conddrge says positively that she has 
gone out." 

" Let us go to Henri," cried Henriette, 
hazily, " he wiU advise us." 

^'I left her so calm," sobbed Manette, 
while Henriette dressed herself hurriedly ; 
" so tranquil last night. ^ Ma bonne/ she 
said, ^ don't sit up to-night you, are tired ; 
I shall sleep well, I feel I shall ; let me 
have a good night's rest. I will ring when 
I awake.' I left her," continued Manette, 
"wretched being that I am ! I was fatigued, 
and slept sound in the next room to hers, 
and when I awoke she was gone." And 
she wept in anguish. . 

Henriette was too frightened to weep : 
she felt cold as death. "Come," she 
whispered, and they crept unobserved down 
the stairs to Henri's room. A fresh trouble 
awaited them there : his bed had not been 
slept in, and no answer was returned to their 
call. 

" I will remain here, Manette," said Hen- 
riette, " I cannot remount those stairs :" she 
had sunk almost hfeless on a seat. " Bring 
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me my bomiet and shawl ; we will go to 
where she went on Sunday : there alone she 
is to be foimd." 

^'Monsieur TAbbe's?" exclaimed Manette ; 
"fool that I was not to think of that," and 
ahe rushed from the room. 

Scarcely had she done so, when the door 
opened and Henri entered, pale, and with a 
disordered aspect. He started back when 
he beheld his sister. " You here?" he cried, 
"you?" and he staggered to a seat. 

" Henri," she answered, ahnost inarticu- 
lately, rising with difficulty, " are these your 
promises? You, who should be the guar- 
dian of all, desert us-desert your once 
noble self! My mother, my poor mother!" 
and she wept bitterly. 

" Gracious heavens!" he exclaimed, sud- 
denly sobered, " what of her?" 

She briefly related all she knew and sus- 
pected. 

"Oh, villain that I am!" he ejaculated. 
"Double villain to you, and all who are 
dear to me. Oh! would I were dead!" 
And he dropped into his chair. 
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" Come," expostulated Henriette, taking 
his arm; "rouse yourself, my dear brother; 
come with us — she must be found. Manette, " 
she cried, addressing her, for at that moment 
she entered, "Henri will accompany me. 
We will seek her. You stay and tranquil- 
lize Paula, poor child!" And she hastily 
threw on her shawl and bonnet, and quitted 
the apartment, followed by the weeping 
Manette. 

As they entered the passage, a figure 
passed. Henriette, uttering a cry, inter- 
cepted her, and threw her arms aroimd her 
mother. 

"Maman," she exclaimed, "Oh, thank 
Heaven, you have returned!" 

Madame de Rouvray could not speak; 
she seemed bewildered; but she climg to 
her child, and then, pushing her from her, 
flung herself on Manette's bosom, and 
sobbed like an infant. 

" Get her up stairs," whispered Manette; 
" no one can have discovered us yet." 

"Do not come now, Henri," said his 
sister in a low tone. " Let me see you in 
an hour's time." 
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He drew back, and closed his door. She 
shuddered as he did so. Was he altogether 
lost ? Was all virtue gone forth from him? 
Her heart, ever anxious for her brother, 
could not but be sensible of the state of him 
she so dearly loved. He had sought for- 
getftdness of some heavy troubles in wine. 

Madame de Rouvray was in her room 
once more with Manette, and Henriette 
entered her own softly. As she closed the 
door, a voice met her ear. 

"Mademoiselle has risen early," said 
Am^lie, with a sneering smile ; " and been 
out, too, apparently, only half dressed." 

" Leave me," said Henriette, with forced 
calmness; "I will dress alone this mom- 
mg. 

The woman looked astonished when she 
quitted the apartment. When she was 
dressed, she hastened to her mother's room ; 
Manette opened the door, and then motion- 
ing to her to be silent, came out on to the 
landing. 

"You must not see her now," she said in 
great agitation ; the time is come when you 
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most be told alL I wish I had sooner done 
flo; but it may not be too late yet : go to 
your loom^ ma fille, after break&st^ and I 
win come to you." 

Henriette pressed her hand. '^ And will 
you," she whispered, "go at once to Henri ? 
See him, Manette, say all I would say ; 
coonsel, leadhim if you can. I dare not go 
there again — ^I do not wish to grieve my 
atmt — I must wait an opportunity to 
speak to him. Beg of him to see me 
to-day." 

" I will, ma fille. There, go now, and do 
not foiget to come up as soon as you have 
break&sted." 

« Henriette again pressed her kind hand, 
and withdrew. 

There was no one in the breakfast room 
but Paula. Am^lie came in with a request 
that Henriette would come to her aunt's 
room as soon as she had finished her morn- 
ing meal. 

Her sister informed Paula of all she knew ; 
she also named her mother's visit on Sun- 
day evening to the Abba's. Paula turned 
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white as ashes; even her lips became 
colourless. 

'^Maman go there ?'* she cried, '^what can 
she want? what could her motive be ?" 

"Alas, I scarcely know. You remember 
how she was led by Monsieur Bruton , she 
is very low and nervous, and her conscience 
is too sensitive; for what sins can she have? 
She wants some one to direct her, and I 
dread more than I can express her seeking 
Monsieur de Brissac, that stem man who 
seems to be without the spirit of Christian 
charity — ^he will condemn her altogether, 
and terrify her to death. Besides his religion 
is not ours. I cannot see where it may end." 

Paula sat some moments in deep and 
speechless thought. "I have heard from 
papa," she said at last ; "there, read what 
he says." Henriette took the letter. 

'^I cannot understand," he wrote, "why 
you all urge me to visit Paris. You well 
know, my dear child, how engaged I am. 
The chateau is ftdl of workmen. I have 
made an alteration to surprise your dear 
mother, therefore I do not wish it named. 
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The two small rooms near the library, I 
have made into a charming boudoir, ank a. 
it has a southerly aspect, which she prefers, 
have thrown out from it a smaU conserva- 
tory. Benoit de Tours is fitting up the 
room in his best style, and before she ar- 
rives the conservatory shall be filled Tvith 
flowers. Everything for her comfort will be 
there ; there she can read and repose ; and 
Heaven grant I may see my Marie smile 
^ Y^m n. ie is .inchoty. Pa- 
tience a little longer, Paula^ and you shall 
retmm ; but indeed I camiot imagine why 
you should be unhappy. My sister, though 
a worldly woman^ has a good heart ; and 
surely you like balls? it is natural in your 
age to do so. Do not urge me now, you must 
see I cannot come, neither will I speak to, 
or write to your brother, until he undertakes 
to reform. Duelling and bad company, of 
course ; — ^it but wants gambling to follow, 
and I discard him for ever/' 

Not a word of Henriette, poor deserted 
girl! 

" Oh !" she said, restoring the letter, 
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" how my father loves my Maman ! Should 
anything lead her wrong he would go mad ! 
Always thinking of her — ^poor father 1" 

And she felt for one who had never shown 
anything except dislike of her. 

" You will not go to Madame Lagrange's 
to-day V^ asked Henriette, '* I cannot leave 
home." 

" Oh no !" cried Paula hastily, I do not 
think I shall ever go there again." 

"Never go there again? and Edgar's 
miniature ?" 

" Oh, he must wait ; perhaps I may — I 
don't know," and she arose hurriedly. Hen- 
riette looked on her amazed. Before, how- 
ever, she could speak, Bastien opened the 
door and brought in a letter. 

*^For Mademoiselle Paula," he said. 

" From Edgar !" she cried in a tone of 
pleasure, yet the moment after, her face 
grew sad and anxious as she broke the seal. 
" He is coming !" she exclaimed, in a tone 
of delight, after perusing a few lines : " oh 
thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! Bead, 
read," she said, with eager joy. 
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Hemiette took the letter. Edgar was 
coming, but only for a few days. Some 
regimental affairs requiring the presence of 
an officer in Paris, his Colonel, ^^ a bon gar- 
§on," he said, had sent him, knowing how 
he was circumstanced. 

" I shall be with you nearly as soon as 
my letter," he concluded. 

"Thank Heaven, indeed !" exclaimed Hen- 
riette, " now we shall have some one to ad- 
vise with ; some one to speak to my poor 
dear brother! Now I can go to my aunt 
more cheerfully : I know I shall have a lec- 
ture there." 

She embraced her sister, who had become 
immersed in a deep reverie, and quitted 
the salon. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

" I HAVE sent for you, Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray," said her aunt, in a stately tone, 
as her niece seated herself, on a cold wave of 
the lady's hand, in signal of her wishes, 
" to inform you once for all that, while you 
remain in my house, I will have my orders 
respected : I am really amazed at all I hear. 
If your mother chooses to introduce her 
English manners, and run about like a 
giisette, I will not allow my nieces to follow 
her example.'* 

"Madame," answered Henriette, some- 
what stung by the haughtiness of her aunt's 
manner, " pray do not allow the misrepre- 
sentations of a worthless woman like Amdie 
to make you unjust and cruel — ^for cruel it 
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is to speak thus of a suffering mother to 
her child. To you, being my father's sister, 
I am unable to resent it as 1 would to a 
stranger." 

Do you mean to say," replied her aunt, 

that it is correct, for you to rush down 
half-dressed to your brother s room, at eight 
o'clock in the morning ?" 

^^ You do not — cannot know the motive 
which took me there," pleaded her niece. 
" My poor mother had left the h6tel alone 
this morning : to whom should I apply for 
assistance if not to my brother ?" 

"I am sure," answered the other, "it 
would be far better to place your mother in 
some Maison de Sante ; she is little better 
than half-witted I" 

Henriette sprang up. " Place my mother 
in a Maison de Sant^T she exclaimed, 
"never while I can protect her. Oh, 
Madame, do not utter such dreadfiil things ; 
if I am not to be permitted to watch over 
those I love — ^if cold ceremonies, and the 
representations of a menial are ever to be 
opposed to me, I will depart. My mother 
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and I will leave your house ; she will ever 
be a protection to her child, and removed 
from you, I may at least comfort and con- 
sole her." 

" There, sit down," cried her aunt, more 
gently — she really liked Henriette, and 
Ladrf driving hi to the ™d, act of leay 
ing her house, "1 did not mean to hurt 
your feelings ; you always take things up 
so hastily. I am sure 1 am a miserable 
woman / a^d she began whimpering ; 
always her resource when she thought she 
had said or done wrong. Henriette resimied 
her chair, but did not speak ; she was at 
length resolved to terminate these scenes, 
occasioned by Am^lie. Her aunt continued 
to whimper, snatching stolen glances at her 
niece, whosatcalmandpale,looking in the fire. 

"I cannot imagine," said la Comtesse, 
whom you take after in your temper. Your 
father is not sullen ; and your poor mother, 
poor soul," (she said poor soul in a softened 
tone) " she is weak and nervous. I don't 
think her health good, but certainly she is 
not sulky." 

VOL. II. K 
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'^ God knows she is not," sighed Hen- 
riette. 

'^ Then why are you ?" asked her aunt. 
"It is most strange that you resemble 
neither of your parents, and shocking that 
you should be undutifiil and cruel towards 
me. 

" I have no wish to annoy you, Madame," 
said Henriette, calmly;" but I am no child; 
unfortunately I am older than my years, 
for I have had much to try me, and I cannot 
consent to be made any longer a tool of by 
a base woman Hke Amelie, for purposes of 
her own." 

" 1 am sure, Henriette, Amelie loves you 
dearly; she always calls you cette ch^re 
demoiselle. It is your mother she blames." 

" And how dare she blame my mother ?" 
cried her niece proudly and indignantly ; 
" how dare she blame ? And* you, Madame, 
— ^pardon my saying so — should not allow 
her to do so." 

Never was woman more amazed or en- 
trapped than la Comtesse. She had sent 
for Henriette to lecture her, and now she 
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found the tables turned, and she had not a 
word to say ; somehow she felt her niece 
was right : there is a monitor in every 
breast. 

^^ But she did it for your good," insinuated 
her aunt. 

" Is it for my good her encouraging my 
brother in his wildness, and inducing him 
to receive persons he should not permit to 
call upon him ?" and she related the cir- 
cumstance of the visit on Sunday, and 
Am^lie coming out of his rooms. 

'^You are wrong, ma ni^ce," said la 
Comtesse ; ^' Am^lie told me that, knowing 
Henri was not well, she had been to ask 
him if he would have a bouillon; and seeing 
the General there she thought you would 
not like to enter." 

Henriette saw how vain was the hope of 
opposing successfully such profound cunning. 
She was silent a few moments, and then 
rising, said "Excuse me, Madame, but I 
must go to my mother." 

This, however, did not suit her aunt. 
She perceived that she had gained no 
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ground during the dispute ; she saw that 
Henriette was no longer a child, and feared 
that she might put her threat into execution 
and leave her h6tel. 

"You are most ungrateftd," she cried, 
'*to treat me thus, when I love you so 
much/' 

" I appreciate your feeling for me, believe 
me/' answered Henriette ; but love it is not, 
or you would never subject me to the 
indignity of being commented upon by a 
servant.*' She was going. 

" Stop, ma niece ; let us understand each 
other/^ 

And the explanation resulted in Hen- 
riette's making her aunt understand, that 
as her &ther was not at hand to take charge 
of his fiimily, and as her mother was too 
ill, and la Comtesse too nervous (she called 
it so) to bear anxiety or annoyance, she 
(Henriette) must be allowed unquestioned 
to watch over those who needed her atten- 
tion. Something she mentioned of her 
uneasiness about Henri, and of a mystery 
she could not &thom. 
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" There," cried her aunt, when Henriette 
had spoken her mind ; and she patted her 
cheek; ^'you are a mediante en&nt; but 
I suppose I must spoil you too. I will say 
no more ; only keep your Maman from the 
wild trick of running out at aU hours," 
(Henriette saw how everything was re* 
ported) "and I allow you to watch over 
mon cher neveu, but not too closely ; men 
will be men ; he cannot stay at home like a 
demoiselle. It makes me too nervous to 
interfere in &inily affairs, and I am glad, 
ma ni^ce, to see you so much more cordial 
to the General: he, too, sees and feels it." 

" He ?" cried her niece, " why, I am more 
distant than ever." 

" There, there, allez : it is a little bit of 
English prudery which makes you say so; 
ah, Madame la G^n^rale!" And she tit- 
tered at the pleasing anticipation. ^' I 
assure you " La Comtesse was conti- 
nuing, but at that moment the door opened, 
and Am^lie looked in, smiling. 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle, but Madame 
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Manette is anxious to speak with you, chez 



vous." 
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I will come," she replied hastily. Then 
turning to Amelie, she said, '^ Stop !'* The 
other re-entered the room. " Once more I 
tell you, in the presence of Madame, that if 
I hear another word of your reporting my 
acts, or those of others belonging to me, 
you never enter my room again/' 

"Mademoiselle," said Am^e, depre- 
catingly and confiised, *^ 1 spoke from affec- 
tion and anxiety on your account." 

*^ I must say," said la Comtesse, delighted 
to have some one to blame, *^ that I should 
not have said half that I have, but for you, 
Amelie, you make me wretched with your 
continual gossip and tale-bearing." 

'^ I, Madame?" she exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment at the suddenness of the attack. 
« 

" Yes, you, Mademoiselle. I never can 
silence you!" 

Ah, bien!" said Amelie to herself. 
The next thing you hear from me you 
shall thank me for: vieille ingrate!" 
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Henriette hurried to her room, where she 
found Manette awaiting her, in visible 
agitation. 

"Well," asked the former, "how is 
Maman? Is she more composed ? May I 
not go to her ?" 

" No, ma fille. No ; I must speak with 
you before you see your mother. You have 
much to hear : then you will be prepared 
for aU!" 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Henriette, 
"you terrify me! Pray tell me all — every- 
thing; let me be kept no longer in dark- 
ness. I may do much when once my mind 
is relieved." 

" No one can hear us ?" asked Manette, 
looking round. 

" No,'' answered the other, closing and 
locking the door. " We are safe now. But 
Maman; how have you left her?" 

"Oh, more tranquil — ^much more tran- 
quil. There is no fear now. She will not 
leave her room. She has promised, and 
she never broke her word. Pauvre ferame!" 
and the faithful creature sighed. 
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They sat for some moments in silence 
beside the fire. 

'^I have been to Monsieur Henri's 
room/' said Manette at length, as though 
she knew not how to commence the subject 
uppermost in her thoughts. " He was in 
bed, asleep. I did not awake him '' 

*^You did well," answered his sister. 
''Poor Henri! My dear, misguided bro- 
ther! Oh, if my father only knew his real 
worth, and would endeavour to lead, not 
forsake and reject him I" 

*' Tenez,'' cried Manette, " it is of that I 
would speak, mon enfitnt. I scarcely know 
how to begin, but I cannot make fine 
speeches. You will understand all I say/' 

" I know you speak from a good, worthy 
heart, ma mdre nourrice," answered Hen- 
riette, taJdng her hand. 

" The first of my story refers to a long 
time ago,'* began Manette ; " yes, long be- 
fore you were bom, which seems but as 
yesterday! for it is all so clear to me at 
this moment: there are things we never 
can forget." 
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''I was a young girl," she continued after 
a few moments' pause ; *' a young orphan, 
and very poor, when your Maman took me ; 
she was a belle je\me fille de quinze ans. I 
was twenty. I had, been employed to do 
some needlework for the young English 
lady ; one of the many then at Verdun. 
Your grandfather was a detenu there, a 
widower with this one child/ I often used 
to wonder how so austere a man could be 
figtther to so gentle a creature as your 
mother ; but then her mother died in giving 
her birth, and I think that her having been 
brought up by a harsh father made her suchr 
a nervous girl. She was then, as now, almost 
afraid of her own shadow. 

'' Her father had come abroad very early 
to have her educated : why, I cannot imagine, 
for he hated France and everything French. 
But they said that the loss of his wife made 
him dislike England. Perhaps that caused 
his residence abroad : it was not from econ- 
omy at any rate, for he was well off. How- 
ever, he was detained at Verdun during the 
war, and there I entered your mother s 
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service. She took me, poor girl as I was, 
and treated me almost as a firiend : Heaven 
bless her ! 

" She was in her twenty-first year when 
she met your &ther; he was staying with 
some friends near Clermont, only a few 
leagaes firom Yerdnn, and every day came 
to the town. He knew ahnost every one 
there, and though they were most of them 
prisoners, as they called them, it was a gay, 
lively place. There were parties almost 
every evening, and yomr mother was the 
belle of these — she was indeed the belle ! 
% " Monsieur le Baron, your Either, went 
everywhere with her, and it was evident 
that their love was mutual He proposed 
for her ; but what hope was there of her 
fether's consent? 'No,* he said, (and I 
believe him) 'he would rather see her 
dead, than married to a Frenchman !' Per- 
ceiving how vain was aU chance of his agree- 
ing to the match, Monsieur le Baron tried 
every means to procure an exchange with a 
French prisoner in England, but without 
success. He thought that, once at home, 
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her father would feel less vindictive agamst 
his country. Your mother was of a gentle 
disposition, and timid ; but her love for him, 
— that never wavered. She would give up 
hours of pleasure for five minutes with him. 
'I love my Paul so well, Manette,' she 
would say, and her sweet, innocent fitce 
would light up with a smile. 

" At last peace was proclaimed, and one of 
the first to leave was your grandfather. 
He had money at command ; he was not 
like many, who lingered in a foreign land 
for years, in debt, unable to depart. It was 
a happy day to both your parents the day. 
she left for England: hope seemed propi- 
tious to them ; they knew there was none 
in France. Her fitther wished me to be left 
behind, but your mother begged so hard, 
that at last he consented, and we sailed for 
England. A month after the Baron fol- 
lowed us. 

Strange events happened in that month. 
A cousin of your grandfather fell in love 
with Mademoiselle — a Monsieur Waldron. 
He was nearly as old as her father ; they had 
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been boys together at collie ; and when we 
came to England, he was almost always at 
the hall in Warwickshire on a yisit. Made- 
moiselle could not bear him— -I do not won- 
der at that, it was not his age alone, but his 
temper— his disposition, which was cold and 
despotic. He however never smiled but 
on her, and she turned awaj, and only 
thought, or spoke of 'her Paul.* Well ; 
they urged her to many this old man ; but 
notwithstanding the dread she entertained 
of her father, she still held out. And thus 
matters stood, when the Baron arrived in 
England. He came to her &ther and once 
agam implored his consent to their union, 
but he only laughed derisively, and scorn- 
fully rejected him. 

"She is engaged to Monsieur Waldron,** 
he said. Your mother prayed — oh, prayed 
as the weakest woman will pray, when she 
really loves. I saw how things would ter- 
minate, — I saw it in her father's eyes^ — 
and the preparations went on for the mar- 
riage. Mademoiselle was by this time of 
age. I urged, - I did it out of a true re- 
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gaxd for her welfare, — I urged her to fly 
with the Baron; but she durst not. Her 
fether had sworn that if she ever married 
against his will, he would caU down upon her 
his everlasting curse, and that threat terri- 
fied her. The Baron too on his part was 
obstinate; that, and his pride, lost them. 

^* ' If she reaUy loves me/ he said, ' at 
tiie last moment she will refuse, and boldly 
proclaim her affection, and determination 
to marry me.* 

" I pointed out how extremely timid she 
was, and how completely under control. 

'* ' Urge her,* I said. Monsieur ; ' exhort 
her by her love for you to fly, and she 
wiU.' 

^' But he was firm and resolved. 

^' 'Mine shall be the trimnph,' he said, 
' of seeing her, even at the altar, dare all 
for me.' 

" But I knew she would not have courage 
to do this; for her courage failed as the 
time approached for exercising it Her 
fiither had, or thought he had, some cause 
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ofiiaspicion^ for she was watched — goarded 
like a prisoner. 

^* Monsieur le Boron was obliged to re- 
turn to France on business. I contrived a 
meeting for them, whidi was bat for half 
an hoar. I again implored them to fly ; I 
may have been wrong, bat I foresaw all 
that has since occorred, if they forced her 
to marry Monsiear Waldron. Your fether 
orged her flight daring this brief interview ; 
his fears of losing her were conqaering his 
&lse pride, bat her timidity was so great 
that she would not consent to it. There 
were spies, I am sure, who knew when the 
Baron left, for no sooner was he gone, than 
they hurried forward the marriage. 

" * I know, Marie,' said Monsieur le 
Baron, when they parted, * nothing will 
make you forsake me, and in time your 
father will consent !' 

"Alas ! he was mistaken. 

" Le bon Dieu keep me, ma fille, from 
ever seeing another marriage like that ! 
They were married in the chapel at the 
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Hall, by a relative of Monsieur Waldron. 
Your mother, your poor mother was 
almost carried to the altar. I could not 
see this profanation; I had tried the ut- 
most to prevent it. A few days before the 
marriage, I wrote to the Baron and implored 
him to lose not a moment in coming. He 
did come — ^but all was over. She was mar- 
ried, and at Waldron Hall !" 

Henriette's tears fell heavily on her lap. 

"I will pass over their meeting, mon 
en&nt. It almost broke my heart : what 
must have it been to them ? And they 
parted — she would have it so. I did not 
think your timid mother could have been 
so firm. And she tried too to be a good 
wife — ^gentle she always was. Tenez, ma 
fille ; the General de la Valerie often re- 



minds me of him, when I see him." 

" Do not speak of him at this moment," 
said Henriette, shuddering. 

'* I will make my story short," continued 
Manette. ^^Your mother was a meek, 
dear lady, and strove to struggle against 
her affection; but she could not look on 
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her &ther — she would fly from him in 
terror. I have seen her try to overcome 
that repugnance, and faint in the effort : it 
was beyond her control. 

''The Baron had departed. I never 
spoke of him to her, nor she to me; and 
yet I often heard his name. I heard her 
Ld hmband, even whea she ™a strivtog 
to do her hard duty by him, reproaxjh and 
taunt her with th^ name of the Baron. 
But once she did turn again. She was 
about to become a mother, and I was 
glad, for I hoped that that might prove 
a comfort to her. One day Monsieur Wal- 
dron said in his cold, sarcastic manner 
— for he seemed a fiend at times, (he felt 
there was one thing he could never gain^ 
her love.) Well, this day he said to her, 
before me, too : 

" ' If yom* child should be a boy, shaU we 
call it Paul? it is a good name, and an 
uncommon one. Don't you like it V 

'' She was lying on her couch at the time, 
but at this she arose. Oh ! she looked like 
an avenging angel then ; so calm, so pale. 
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SO dignified. She could look up then ; her 
conscience was pure. 

" ^ No/ she answered, ' there are names 
too sacred to the memory to be lightly 
bestowed. That is one. I try not to 
remember it. Do not you forget that it 
was your tongue which recalled it to me/ 
and she left the room. 

" I followed her. Even on this occasion 
she did not speak of him to me on the sub- 
ject. Her wish was to forget. When her 
boy — for it was one— was bom, it was a 
poor, sickly thing ; she had fretted all the 
weary time, and that cold-hearted man had 
no pity on her, even at such a time as that. 
He reproached her for the child's delicacy, 
and taJdng her la^ comfort from her, gave 
it to a hireling. Oh ! then I thought her 
heart would have broken indeed, for she 
loved that child. 

" Months passed, and still there was the 
same tyramiical insult and injury on ihe 
man's part We were still at. Waldron, 
that cold, dignified place, surrounded by 
woods. I think I see it now, and the dark 
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and gloomy walks where she would stray 
for hours. Monsieur Waldron seldom ac- 
companied her. I think he hated her for 
the love s sake which she conld not give 
him; and when she went out in these 
melandioly walks, I staid with the nurae 
and in&nt ; she could not bear it out of her 
si^t or mine. And so nearly two years 
passed away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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About that time/' continued Manette, 
a change came over your mother. She 
grew feverish and restless ; all her tran- 
quillity had forsaken her. Sometimes Mon- 
sieur Waldron would leave home for weeks. 
We knew not whither he went ; but servants 
will talk of their masters, and Monsieur's 
valet told strange tales of his master's life 
in London. Some one also wrote anony- 
mously to my mistress, detailing all his acts 
of profligacy. 

''Every time he returned from these 
visits his conduct was harsher ; yet your 
mother never resented his ill-treatment. 
Once, indeed, she laid these anonymous 
letters before him ; it was her only reproach. 
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It was during a long absence of Monsieur 
Waldron that the change I have spoken of 
came over her. I observed her burning 
cheek, and vague and wandering gaze, but 
I did not speak. I watched her in silence. 
I feared to question her. Never shall I 
forget that night. One night I thought 
she was going mad, She passed the whole 
of it kneeling by her boy's cot, weeping and 
praying. I tried to soothe her, but all I 
could say only made her weep the more. 
The next day she was calmer, but yet her 
manner was at times flighty and strange. 
There .was a salon leading out on the lawn, 
where she always sat. I had accompanied 
her to her room, but she would not un-^ 
dress. 

^' Go, Manette," she said, ^^ go to rest ; I 
will sit and read awhile.' 

^'I should tell you, ma fille," Manette 
said, interrupting her story, « that Monsieur, 
Waldron's valet had written to say his 
master would be home, probably that night, 
Monsieur never wrote to Madame ; the 
valet's letters were always addressed to the 
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butler — ^Monsieur had been then absent 
more than two months, 

" After leaving Madame's room, I went 
to my own, which was on the same floor ; 
for she would have me near her. I 
was sitting, deep in thought, by my open 
window which looked on the lawn : it was 
a lovely moonlight night in May. I fiincied 
I saw a figure cross the sward. I listened, 
but I could hear no sound. Gently closing 
my window, I began to prepare to go to 
bed ; it was about ten o'clock. Suddenly 
I heard a noise below, as of a door closing ; 
I opened mine : all was still. I listened 
awhile, there was no light in my room, 
except from the moon. I beheld a figure 
glide down the stairs — it was your mother. 
I do not know what I feared, but a dread 
came over me ; I could scarcely stand. She 
walked down, shading her light with her 
hand, which trembled violently. Entering 
her own salon, she gently closed the door ; 
not till then my strength returned. I felt 
all was not right; I followed to the room she 
had entered, and listened ; I heard voices 
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whispering softly. My hand was on the 
lock — ^it yielded and I entered. The Baron 
de Rouvray stood there, and your mother 
beside him. 

'^ You see what he is now, mon enfant. 
Had you seen him then — ^the tall, manly 
figure, dark eagle eye, and the face — not 
stem as you have ever known it — but all 
love and sorrow and sympathy. She 
shrieked when I entered, and clung to 
him. 

" ' Hush !' I cried, ' let no one else know 
this.' I took her hand as though it were a 
child's. ^Come, ma pauvre maitresse,' I 
whispered. ' Let us return up stau-s,— up 
stairs to your son. You have not forgotten 
him?' 

''She could not speak for weeping. 
'Manette,' said your father; 'ma bonne 
Manette, do not lead her back again to her 
misery. Look on this altered face, and say 
if such thraldrom should be longer endured.* 
And he gazed at her. 

" I would not, though my heart bled for 
them both, give way while there was yet hope. 
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I knew how a grave crime like that would 
afterwards weigh upon her soul. I drew her 
from him; I drew her almost fainting to 
her child's bed-side, and there she knelt 
and prayed for strength to bear, till death 
should release her. I can scarcely tell you 
the rest — even now it is a remembrance 
that I cannot make clear to my mind. I 
only recollect the sound of carriage wheels 
in the distance, driving up the long avenue 
to the hall. Your mother arose with a 
loud cry : her boy awoke and smiling 
stretched forth his little arms; she clung 
to the cot — but your father was now by her 
side. He raised her like an infant in his 
arms. I clung to her. The hall-bell 
sounded, it was the master's return to his 
home. Before he entered, your father had 
borne her fainting down the stairs. I 
clung in vain to her ; I called in vain. The 
dread of leaving her again in that man's 
power gave him more than mortal strength. 
He bore her through the room where I 
had surprised them. Would you have had 
me leave her then ? No, whither she went 
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thither would I accompany her. He had 
come to rescue her; and before Monsieur 
Waldron entered his hall, we were gone in 
the carriage your father had waiting in the 
road. 

" From that moment your mother's peace 
of mind was gone. Could I tell you all I 
have known her suffer, you would wonder 
how she could have lived during twenty 
years. A harsh look, an unkind word fix)m 
your fether, would have killed her; but 
these she never had ; no, he was aU devotion 
and love towards her, even when his mind 
was tortured by an unjust suspicion, which 
has been to your mother a heavy retribu- 
tion — ^and yet he never said a harsh word to 
her. Stem he may be, circumstances have 
made him so ; but love and respect him, 
ma fille, as you have always done. He 
deserves it. 

"What for years weighed heaviest on 
yoTir motiier's mind, was the forsating her 
boy ; I thought at .times her dwelling on it 
would have driven her mad. Communica- 
tion between the two countries then was 
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not what it is now ; but we heard from time 
to time during several years, that Monsieur 
Waldron was leading a very profligate life, 
and that he had sent his son to be educated 
in Germany under the care of a maiden sister 
of his, residing there. 

" But let me take up the thread of my 
history. After your mother s flight, we 
crossed to Havre. There the Baron waited, 
expecting Monsieur Waldron would follow. 
I knew the motive of his stay there, so did 
your mother, poor soul, and her suflferings 
were terrible. However, the first thing he 
heard was that Monsieur Waldron had 
commenced proceedings to obtain a divorce. 
This brought a ray of something like joy to 
your mother's heart ; her marriage to Mon- 
sieur Waldron annulled, she could marry 
your father. Under these circumstances, 
we once more returned to England, and 
while proceedings were pending, resided in 
the closest retirement not far from Dover, 
to be near the coast. 

^'^I will pass over the few succeeding 
months. There seemed to be unnecessary 
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delays in obtaining the divorce. I think, 
and so did they, that Monsieur Waldron pur- 
posely threw obstacles in the way to add poig- 
nancy to your mother's sufferings. Be that 
as it may, seven long tedious months passed, 
and she was still in the eyes of the law the 
wife of Monsieur Waldron. As time lin- 
gered on, your parents grew more and more 
impatient. One day your father had gone 
to London, to hurry on the business, if pos- 
sible, though it was not in his power to do 
so. It was a little more than seven months 
after the night of their elopement. They 
would fain have returned to France, but 
Monsieur Waldron, by the laws of this 
country, could have thrown them into 
prison. The knowledge of that fact caused 
their return from Havre. 

" Your father, as I have said, had gone 
to London ; your poor mother and I were 
sitting together ; she had been ill and ner- 
vous all day. It was about six in the 
evening when we heard a ring at the outer 
gate, the gate of the garden which sur- 
rounded the cottage. Thinking it was your 
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father, she ran to meet him ; when her hus- 
band, whom she had not seen for months 
before her elopement, confronted her. I 
shall never forget that scene : she cowered 
before him in terror, as he stood gazing on 
her in silent but expressive malignity. 
But his silence was of no long continuance; 
his rage burst forth, and he cursed her in 
language the most fearful, for the disgrace 
she had brought upon them. He impre- 
cated that all she loved dearest might be 
the source of misery to her. And when 
she lay nearly scDseless at his feet, he 
turned and quitted the house. 

"That night your mother gave prema- 
ture birth to yourself and your brother." 

Manette paused some moments in deep 
aflfliction. 

" I often thought/' she continued, taking 
Henriette's hand fondly, "that that curse 
had fallen on you, poor innocent children ; 
for your birth was the first misery — I may 
say the only one — ^between your parents. 
I could read his thoughts, and nothing has 
ever removed the belief from his mind that 

l2 
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you were Monsieur Waldron's children. 
Then as you grew so fair, both of you, and 
so unlike him, his suspicions became more 
confirmed. I have seen your poor mother 
kneeling to him, and praying him to believe 
her; he has promised and tried to do so, 
but a something stronger than his will 
worked within him, and despite himself, he 
turned from you both. Oh, ma bonne Hen- 
riette ! when you feel pained by your father^s 
harshness, forgive it and feel for him.'' 

'^ I will never blame him again. My 
poor father,'' exclaimed Henriette, with 
emotion. " Oh that I could teach him to 
love me !'' 

Manette shook her head sorrowfully. 
'* It never can ; for as if, demon-like, he 
knew your father's thought and suspicions. 
Monsieur Waldron wrote to him after his 
marriage, resigning all claim, as he said, 
'to his children.' The words sank deep in 
his mind ; they have lain and rankled for 
upwards of nineteen years. 

" ' Your father had a heavy sum to make 
up, and came to Paris for the purpose of 
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raising some money; he brought your 
mother and you two, then a few weeks old, 
with him. He told his sister nothing of this 
— he sedulously concealed it from her ; when 
she saw your mother first she was not a 
wife. The marriage was performed shortly 
afterwards at Boulogne, by an English 
friend of your father's. 

" Now, my Henriette, you know all ! 
Paula he loves, for she is the image of him- 
self; he knows her to be his own child, 
and as surely are you and Henri his 
chUdren ; but nothing now wiU make him 
believe it. 

" The rest you know, they retired with 
you to des Ormes, and have lived seclu- 
ded from the world ever since." 

" And Monsieur Waldron ?" asked Hen- 
riette. 

*'He lives, I believe; that is, he was 
living a few years since. They do not seek 
to know, for to both it is a painful subject : 
the Baron cannot bear an allusion to Mon- 
sieur's Waldron's child, and now your poor 
mother never names him to Monsieur ; but 
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she often tHnks, I know, of that last scene ; 
for sometunes after a long silence, she will 
dasp her hands, and looking piteously in 
my face, exclaim, ' Oh Manette ! how he 
stretched his Uttle hands to me for help/" 

" Oh would to heaven I could comfort 
her: my poor mother," exclaimed Hen- 
riette, as tears coursed down her cheeks. 

" All that we can now do," said Manette, 
in conclusion, "is to prevent her seeing 
Monsieur TAbb^ : should she seek consola- 
tion from him, I foresee sorrow and trouble 
for us all. You will think this a strange 
thing for me to say, who profess the Abba's 
religion, but your mother has duties on 
earth, which she would abandon should she 
forsake her religion. Were all the circum- 
stances made known to the Abbe, he might 
exhort, and in a manner compel her to leave 
her husband and children." 

" Merciftd Heaven 1'^ exclaimed Henriette 
in terror, "that would drive my father 
mad! And would she be the happier for 
taking such a step ? On the contrary." 

"Not better," sighed Manette, "for if 
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ever woman made atonement by sincere 
penitence for her faults, she has done so. 
None can know as I do, how nobly she 
has struggled with her feelings, to subdue 
them V 

" What is to be done, ma bonne ?" asked 
Henriette, in deep agitation. 

'^She must be kept from meeting the 
Abb6 until Monsieur le Baron comes. I 
have again, and more fiilly written to him 
to-day/' 

" Oh, if P6re Andriot were in Monsieur 
de Brissac's place, he never would induce 
her to abandon her reUgion for the sake of 
making a proselyte," cried Henriette. 
" But what," she added, " took place 
to-day ? Had she been to see the Abbe ?" 

" Yes, mon enfant ; but I cannot obtain 
a word from her of what passed. She sat 
and wept, and wrung her hands like one 
distracted, when I had led her up stairs ; 
but now she is more tranquil." 

" Shall I speak to her, Manette ?" 

" Oh no, ma fille, not now of what I 
have being telling you : she could not bear 
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it. I will watch, and whatever is best to 
be done we will do. If your father do but 
come, all may be well." 

" Heaven grant he may," exclaimed Hen- 
riette. 

"Now," said Manette, rising, "I leave 
you, my child. Let all I have said be 
religiously confined to your own breast. 
Do not name it to the others." 

" Oh no ; it would kill Paula ! poor little 
Paula," answered her sister. 

'^Heaven bless you, mon enfant; ma 
pauvre fille !" and kissing her, affection- 
ately, she silently directed her steps to 
Madame de Rouvray's apartment. 

But there was another who left Hen- 
riette 's room at the same moment — ^Am^lie, 
who had concealed herself in the alcove 
where the bed was placed. She had entered 
by a small door in the passage, which ad- 
mitted her to the back of the bed, and had 
heard every syllable of the conversation • 
that had passed. 

" Not to la Comtesse," she muttered to 
herself, " shall I tell this. La folle would 
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not know the value of it — but to Monsieur 
le G^n^ral! He is rich and generous!" 
And she stole to her room to devise the 
best means of turning her treachery to 
account. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Amelie, whose aim in all she did was a 
sordid one, and who believed she had ob- 
tained possession of a profitable secret, 
forthwith set about the accomplishment of 
her schemes. After an interview with the 
General, the purport of which may be sur- 
mised, she went by his desire to St. R ■ , 
and waited until an opportunity occurred of 
seeing the Abb6, before whom that woman, 
devoid of all religious belief, knelt, and, 
with an assumption of contrition, pleaded 
forgiveness for the fault she had been led 
into, as she said, by curiosity. 

Under the plea that her conscience could 
not support the responsibihty of so weighty 
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a secret, she informed Tiim of the efforts 
which were being made to prevent a meet- 
ing between himself and Madame de Rou- 
vray, whose salvation was at stake. She 
implored him, therefore, to seek and save 
one crying to him for aid. The case being 
thus forcibly placed before him, he felt it 
to be his duty to respond to that appeal of 
a contrite sinner. 

The Abb^ de Brissac, as we have before 
stated, had entered the Church from con- 
scientious motives. When we met him 
first in these pages, he was a man to whom 
the weaknesses of mankind were only 
known as he perceived them in others. 
His life had been one of stem, unswerving 
duty. He could scarcely sympathise with 
fiiults and sins that had never found recep- 
tion in his own heart. He was not the 
lowly Christian who prayed to be defended 
against temptation. Strong in the audacity 
of his own will, he stood on a self-erected 
pedestal, and defied sin to assail him ! 

In Madame de Rouvray he saw a sinner 
to be saved. He did not pause to inquire 
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how far he was justified in carrying misery 
and despair to the household hearth. What 
were worldly ties and affections to one who 
could not comprehend their force ? He did 
not recognize that these earthly duties are 
imposed upon us. He had sacrificed all 
when he entered on the path which he con- 
ceived led towards Heaven, and his whole 
soul was filled with the spirit of proselytism. 
Misled by a wily woman, who was using 
him as her tool, he fell into the snare, and 
readily undertook to gain to his own Church 
the already half-converted woman. AmeUe 
was to receive and introduce him to Madame 
de Rouvray's apartment. 

He was too proud to enter the h6tel of la 
Comtesse surreptitiously. He would go 
openly as an ecclesiastic, entitled to re- 
spect, and seek an interview with the 
penitent. 

Am^ie, however, felt that her ingenuity 
was to be exercised in making the way clear. 
This was no easy task — ^but what will not 
perseverance effect ? The General supplied 
her with money, and with this implement, 
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and reiterated assertions that the cause of 
true religion was at stake, she gained over 
the servants. 

Manette, the faithful but single-minded 
creature, was lured to Henri's apartment, 
under the pretence that her exhortations 
might help to reclaim him. Well the 
General and his vile tool knew that all her 
reasoning in that quarter would have no 
beneficial effect, — he was too fast in their 
toils: and while Henriette sat in forced 
composure, with her aimt and sister au salon, 
and Manette by the couch of her poor 
Henri, endeavouring to lead him into the 
right path, the Abbe was received with 
seeming openness by Am61ie and Bastion, 
who watched for him, and introduced him 
into the apartment of the desponding 
Madame de Rouvray. 

No feeling of weakness — of himian pity 
— came into that man's heart, after he had 
heard her confession. Stem and unbending, 
he absolutely reftised to admit the kneeling 
convert into the bosom of his church, from 
whose ministration she hoped for peace in 
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this world and salvation in the next, 
unless all earthly ties were severed. 
Husband she had none, he averred : he 
bade her turn from all human affections 
and, imloosing the ties of twenty long 
years, forget that they had ever been. 
He commanded her imperatively to relin- 
quish all ! 

As she spoke of her children, the name 
of that one, who had forced him in self- 
abasement to pass his nights in vigils, and 
days in fasting and prayer, because of 
smftd thoughts which had crept into his 
hitherto unruffled breast— even that name 
could not move him. 

So strong was the inner man during that 
interview, that all outward things were as 
nought. He heard, but felt not, and 
standing erect in all the severity of spi- 
ritual pride, he dared her to relapse again 
into sin. 

Thus he stood, and thus knelt the peni- 
tent, as Henriette directed her steps to 
her mother's room, unable any longer to 
restrain her feelings. She resolved to tell 
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that poor, sorrowing mother, that she knew 
all, and folding her to her heart, bid her 
seek support and comfort in her unchanging 
and undying affection. 

She gently opened the door, and started 
aghast when she beheld the Abbe. Where 
was Manette? how came he there? were 
questions she asked herself in a breath. 
Her mother shrank from her as she entered. 
Henriette flew towards her, and encircling 
her in her arms, seemed as though she 
would shield her from every evil of the 
world in that fond embrace. 

Monsieur de Brissac stood with folded 
arms looking on, pale and immovable. 

"Look up, Maman," cried Henriette 
tenderly; "your child is here to support 
you. Oh, do not fear this man — him. Those 
who would plunge you into still greater 
misery." 

The mother answered not ; but with one 
arm round her child, fixed her earnest, im- 
ploring look on the Abbe. 

"Mademoiselle de Rouvray," he said, in a 
cold and resolved tone, "if those words are 
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addressed to me you wrong me grievously. 
I have not been the person to seek, far less 
to plimge, your mother into misery. A soul 
in pain sought me. I have acted from my 
own sense of right, unhesitatingly and con- 
scientiously ; less, I could not do." 

"I do not accuse you. Monsieur," she an- 
swered, still encircling her mother with her 
arms, "but if you know all, you will feel the 
utter ruin which must ensue, should she fly 
to your church as a refuge." 

"Do you know all V he asked. 

"I think I do, " she repUed. 

"You?" exclaimed her mother with wild, 
dilated eyes, "and from whom?" 

"One who witnessed all, Maman, dearest ; 
one who truly loves you, as I do, and knows 
the trials you have had to pass through." 

"It is needless my remaining," said the 
Abb6 mo\ing towards the door. "I have 
done my duty; I seek none, but if they call 
on me for help, I must accord it — ^it is my 
duty to do so." 

"Henriette," cried her mother, trembling 
with emotion, "if you would not see me the 
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most abject, the most lost of human beings, 
do not let the Abbe leave me thus, without 
spiritual comfort ; I feel that my only happi- 
ness on earth, lies in his power to grant. 

He turned back. '^It is my duty," he 
said, " to respond to the voice which calls 
to me ; I am here to save, if she will — the 
alternative lies with herself. The world, or 
her soul !" 

" Oh, Monsieur I'Abb^ !" implored Hen- 
riette. "Take into your thoughts those 
who will indeed be lost without their 
mother. Think of us,— of her poor children." 

** I have thought," he answered. " There 
is no middle path between right and wrong 
— no line between them. It must be one 
or the other." 

" But," urged Henriette, in her anguish, 
" if the laws have sanctioned her marriage, 
why should you reject them ?" 

" Simply because in my faith, no woman 
can be the wife of two men. Prove to me 
her first husband is dead, and gladly will I 
sanction her union with your father." 
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"He lives! he lives!" cried the wretched 
woman, clasping her hands. 

"Then my mission here is ended," re- 
plied he, moving towards the door. 

"Entreat him for me," whispered her 
mother, with quivering Ups. 

Henriette loosed her grasp, and over- 
taking the Abb6 before he reached the 
door, laid a hand on his arm. 

" Monsieur," she said, in a low, tremulous 
tone, "I beseech you think seriously of 
this. If my poor mother feels that her 
only happiness on earth is to be found in 
your church, think what that church may 
bestow of pardon for her long and deeply 
repented feult — oh, think ! It is not for 
myself I plead," she continued, in deep 
affiction; "I would suffer willingly, but 
for the others — ^my brother, who so much 
needs all our care, and Paula, my poor 
Paula ! Do not brand them with infamy, 
casting them forth without a name, or a 
sulHed one.'' 

His brow contracted, and his lips moved. 
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She saw it, and mistaking the cause, thought 
she had in some way enlisted his feelings 
in their behalf. She grasped his hand : it 
was cold as death. 

'* Oh !" she uttered, the tears starting 
down her cheeks. " You are moved, pause 
before you condemn. High as you stand, 
virtuous, religious as you are, an hour of 
temptation may reach you; and as you 
hope for mercy, be merciful to my dearest 
mother.'* 

He shook off the momentary thought 
which oppressed him, and raising his eyes 
fixed them on her sorrowing face. His tall 
figure was drawn up to its ftdlest height. 

'*If," he coldly replied, ^^ temptation 
should assail me, I shall meet it, not with 
mortal strength— that would be as a reed, 
and would bend beneath me, but with the 
Spirit, and with the strong resolution which 
that Spirit gives ! I will meet, I will defy, 
and I will destroy it." 

" We know not till we are tried," she 
answered, releasing his arm, and drawing 
back : " It may find or leave you weaker 
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than this weak woman, strong as you deem 
yourself." 

'' I wUl await it then with joy," he cried, 
" and glory in the trial from which I shall 
come forth a conqueror." He turned 
and quitted the room, leaving Madame 
de Rouvray prostrated with the fearfiil 
struggle she had undergone. 

Her child sat by and vainly endeavoured 
to soothe her : Manette came and mingled 
her prayers with that noble-hearted girl's ; 
but all was vain ; she turned from them and 
wept in hopeless wretchedness. 

The heavy hours passed on — Henrietta 
sought, her sister; she durst not tell her 'all, 
she only spoke of her mother's unchange- 
able resolution to become a convert to the 
Catholic church. 

" And the Abb6 ?" asked Paula, '' was 
he immovable and stem ? Why should he 
wish to part her from us?" 

" Alas !" answered her sister evasively, 
'^ He naturally feels that only in his church 
comfort and peace are to be found." 

Paula said no more, (and yet she began 
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to question herself), her thoughts uncon- 
sciously wandered in a direction they had 
never before taken. 

The evening of that wretched day came 
at last. Their brother had dined with them ; 
la Comtesse was all suavity ; she knew 
nothing of what had occurred during the 
day, and fancied that Henriette's silence 
was the result of some lingering pique 
against herself, and endeavoured by every 
means to banish it. Henri was gloomy, 
avoiding all private conversation with his 
sister. 

Amelie had no fiirther confidential com- 
munication with la Comtesse — her policy 
pointed out to her another and a better 
market for her disclosures. 

Acting under the determination she had 
evinced, of no longer being under the fear of 
her aunt, where Henri was concerned, his 
sister had decided to make a resolute effort 
at once to know all, and to break, if possible, 
the web she feared was closing around him. 

Every one had retired early on various 
pleas, for all had some cause of discomfort. 
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La Comtesse's was, her misunderstanding 
with Amelie, who had made herself a ne- 
cessary part of her everyday existence, so 
summoning her to her room, in preference 
to Fanchette, she endeavoured to learn from 
her the cause of everybody's evident un- 
easiness. Paula had dismissed Am61ie, and 
sat alone brooding over many things; no 
longer the light-hearted, laughing girl. At 
that hour her sister and Manette sought 
Henri's room, the former having made up 
her mind to question him, and know the 
worst. 

They entered — ^no voice had replied to 
their request to be admitted — he was not 
there : it was scarcely eleven. 

" We wiU wait for him, ma bonne,'* said 
Henriette ; we will seat ourselves by the 
fire ; '^ he will surely return early to-night/' 

So saying, she drew near the stove, and 
with the tongs commenced raking together 
the scattered embers of the nearly extin- 
guished logs. The wood quickly burst into a 
blaze; there was some half burnt paper in the 
ashes ; she raised and held it to the flame — a 
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name caught her eye, and a sum of figures. It 
was not the mean motive, curiosity, which 
prompted her to take it in her fingers to 
peruse it. She felt it was some document 
which might enhghten her, and teach her 
how to act for her brother's benefit. She 
had seen the General's hand-writing before, 
and recognized it again. She read — 

" ^your losses more heavy than I 

imagined ; you owe Pr^voyal nearly 3000 
louis he will be paid or 
only chance a good coup to-night 
Frascati's at eleven the affair 

he says must be arranged at once. I am 
powerless to assist you she 

there and expect you " 

The rest was illegible or consumed, and 
even this was diflBcult to decypher. 

Henriette sprang up with a wild and 
sudden determination. 

^^ Manette," she cried, " I am resolved to 
save my brother if it is in woman to do so. 
It is a duty which has devolved upon me. 
Clouds and darkness are impending over 
us. Only by a vigorous effort can I reclaim 
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him. Once here again, and no weak fear 
shall withhold nae from calling upon his 
father to save him from ruin. I will risk 
aU ! I know my father now. In full reli- 
ance on his noble nature I will tell every- 
thing — ^better his anger than Henri's dis- 
grace." 

*^ What would you do, my child?" asked 
the other, in alarm. 

" Seek him, as a sister may, in sincerity 
and anxious aflfection, even in that den, 
before it be too late. How can he pay that 
sum? And the deeper he sinks, the more 
difficult the task will be. We will go toge- 
ther, Manette — go, and at once." And 
before the other could argue or reason with 
her, she had quitted the room. 

The saloons at Frascati's were brilliantly 
illuminated. There were crowds of anxious, 
heated faces beneath the glare of the lamps. 
Some looked pale; and the cold dew of 
despair stood on their brow as the croupier y 
with an imperturbable air, drew towards 
him the piles of notes and gold. Some 
wore a look of intense joy, — the eye danced 
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in its orbit; yet all appeared unnatural — 
the smile was a grimace; the laugh came 
from the parched, burning throat, over 
which the wine gushed only to heat it more, 
and scorch the brain. There were women too 
— ^young and lovely women — some on whose 
cheeks the artificial colouring had replaced 
the freshness of youth and health; others, 
still almost in their childhood, whose silvery 
accents rang like a bell upon the ear, as the 
joyous laugh burst forth; voices which, even 
in this place, seemed, in their tones of youth 
and purity, to be best fitted for an earnest 
appeal — a prayer to Heaven at their mo- 
ther's knee. Yet there they stood, and 
encouraged each other in the most irre- 
claimable vice of all — ^gambling! And, 
above all, rose the monotonous cry of 
"Messieurs, faites votre feu!" 

Henriette stood at the entrance to that 
room. She mentioned her brother's name, 
without naming her relationship, and the 
doors flew open. Her veil was thrown 
back — one more young and lovely face there 
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was an attraction. In vain Manette endea- 
voured to make her conceal her face. She 
could not understand; one only thought was 
in her mind— of Henri. 

And there he sat at a small table. He 
was flushed and excited. A woman — ^that 
much-dreaded one — sat beside him, leaning 
over his chair, and in her hands holding 
his cards, which he played from. His 
adversary was a dark, forbidding man, yet 
with a set smile on his &ce : at his back 
stood the General. The game was ecarte. 
As Henriette entered unseen with Manette, 
she saw the General look fixedly at the 
woman by Henri's side. She could not 
see her answering glance, but Henriette 
directed her eyes to the opposite fece, and 
his eyebrow moved and a smile of inteUi- 
gence passed over his countenance. Hen- 
riette, forgetting all, except the cause which 
had brought her thither, stepped forward. 
Who noticed her in that crowd ? She moved 
like a sorrowing angel amongst the fallen, — 
pure in the midst of impurity. 
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Henri," she said, touching his shoulder. 
Before she was seen or heard, so intent 
were they all, his antagonist, marking on a 
piece of paper before him, said : " That 
makes three thousand five hundred." 

"Yes," ejaculated the other, passing his 
hand over his heated brow. 

"Henri," said his sister, touching his 
shoulder ; " come — come with me." 

The brother sprang from his chair like a 
madman at that voice : the General stood 
aghast. For an instant even he felt awed 
by her presence there. It was but an 
instant : some pleasing idea possessed him, 
for he smiled. The rest were speechless : 
the woman knew his sister and shrank 
back. 

" You here ?" cried Henri, wildly, " you !'* 

"Mademoiselle de Rouvray," said the 
General, in a low tone, "is adventurous." 

" She fears nothing," she answered, 
though her voice belied her words — "no- 
thing but his presence amonsf such as have 
bro4ht Mm here, for their own purpose. 

M 2 
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doubtless." And her voice was articulate 
and firm, as she gazed contemptuously on 
the General. 

" Come, mon enfant," whispered Manette, 
in terror, trying to lead her away. 

^^ Permit me. Mademoiselle de Rouvray," 
said a stranger, stepping forward and lower- 
ing her veil, and offering at the same 
time his arm. " Permit me to lead you 
hence ; this is no place for you." 

She looked wildly at the speaker, and 
recognized the man she had seen at the 
Opera Comique, in the loge with that 
woman. 

" Back ! Monsieur de Breges," cried 
Henri, recalled to himself ^^That is my 
duty." 

" I thought," said the other, coldly draw- 
ing back, and bowing low to Henriette, 
^^ you had forgotten it." 

The reproach sobered him ; he turned to 
Pr^voyal, and saying in a calm tone, "a 
domain. Monsieur," led his sister from the 
saloon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Henri maintained an almost mibroken 
silence on their way home. When they 
arrived there, his sister requested Manette 
to leave them together, and she then fol- 
lowed him to his room. A most painful ex- 
planation took place. One night — ^he would 
not say where, but not at Frascati's — (there 
he resolved never to return, after Henri- 
ette's noble devotion of her small indepen- 
dence), but at a private house, (alas, she 
guessed rightly where : it was at Arsene's), 
he had been induced to play with this Pr6- 
voyal, and lost a large sum. A few nights 
after, this man offered him his revanche at 
Frascati's, and heated by wine after dining 
with the General, he went. Again his losses 
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were increased. Maddened, he returned — 
again, and again. The result is known. 

It was in vain at first that his sister en- 
deavoured to tranquillize him. After some 
time, however, he became calmer, and after 
having obtained his solemn promise not 
to quit his room that night, she prepared to 
leave, tenderly embracing him, and agree- 
ing to discuss the possibilities of payment 
with him on the morrow. As he con- 
ducted her to the outer door, he drew her 
to his breast, and fondly kissing her, she felt 
a tear drop on her cheek. She looked up — 
his eyes were suffused. ^^ Leave me, Henny, 
dearest," he cried, "you will see me to-mor- 
row : I am low and feverish to-night ; I 
want rest," and he sighed heavily. Return- 
mg hi, embiBce, J mthdxew, and heard 
hif heavy step ^ to the inner nx... 
She mounted the stairs, and stopped. "I 
will return," she thought, "and listen whe- 
ther he goes to rest.'* And she descended. 

All was still in his room, and all was 
quiet-«uddenly there was a fall, as of some 
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instrument on the uncarpeted floor. The 
key was in the door, and she gently opened 
it ; it led into the small ante-chamber. A 
light was in the salon beyond : as she stood 
a click fell on her ear — b. sharp metallic sound. 
She sprang across the room, and with one 
bound reached Henri, who hastily put his 
hand behind him. He was pale and hag- 
gard. She grasped his arm, with diffi- 
culty forcing it upwards — ^it held a pistol. 
Her knees refused to support her, and she 
dropped on them to the grpund, still holding 
his arm, to which she clung in agony. 

" Oh Henri, my brother !" she cried, 
"was this your promise? this your most 
sinful intention T 

He turned his head away. 

" Henriette,** he exclaimed, impetuously, 
struggling to release the arm to which 
she clung, "I cannot Kve disgraced — dis- 
honoured. How am I to pay my debts ?" 

" And do you think," she answered, "that 
your death would wipe away your dis- 
honour ? What voice could then be raised 
in defence of your memory ? mine would be 
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powerless. What act of others could redeem 
your coward one, of flying from the conse- 
quences of the deed you have wilfully, 
though thoughtlessly committed ? No, my 
brother,'' she cried as she arose, her figure 
dilating, and her beautiful countenance full 
of a noble excitement, *'live !" and she en- 
circled him with her arms ; " Uve, and wash 
away the blot. It is as yet no deep stain on 
your name : defy those who have led you to 
this, and rely on one who will again save 
you, if it be in woman's power. Be your 
noble self once more I" 

The pistol dropped on the floor with a 
dull, heavy sound : and putting his arm 
around her, and his head on her shoulder, 
he burst into tears of deep and sincere con- 
trition, trembling with convulsive emotion. 

Long and bitterly he wept, nor did his 
sister seek to check him. Rising at length 
from the chair into which he had fallen, he 
was once more calm. 

" My own devoted sister," he said, " if 1 
can but free myself from this, oh !" — ^and he 
raised his hand to Heaven in a silent ap- 
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peal — ^^not pleasure, nor society, impulse, 
or solicitation, shall ever make me so err 
again !" 

^^ May Heaven record that vow, and give 
you strength to keep it !" she ejaculated ; 
" and for the debt, to-morrow will be time 
to think of that. Rest now, my brother : I 
leave you in confidence : you would not de- 
ceive me again, I know !" 

" No, on my sacred soul !" he exclaimed — 
" that soul which you have saved ! It 
will be counted to you, Henriette, at the 
last ! ^' Take these," he added, placing the 
deadly weapons in her hand, " let me never 
see them till I am a man ; to-night I have 
been unworthy of that name." He strained 
her to his breast, and she departed perfectly 
assured that he would keep his word : but 
her heart was fiill of deep sorrow. 

Before she quitted her room next morn- 
ing, a note was brought to her from Henri, 
saying : 

^' Do not alarm yourself at my absence, 
my beloved sister. I am going out early to 
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see what can be done in this wretched 
affair*" 

Am^He, to whom everything was known, 
discovered Henriette's absence the previous 
night, but for purposes of her own, concealed 
her knowledge from la Comtesse. She, 
however, went out early, and on her return, 
having received her instructions from the 
General, sought that lady's room. There 
had been a great distance and reserve on 
the woman's part towards the Comtesse, 
ever since the day of that sudden attack 
which surprised her so much. She had 
been the most respectftd of soubrettes — 
npthing more ; her mistress was wretched 
under this state of affairs; No more scan- 
dal ! no more complaints ! her morning life 
Was a blank to hen Am^He's policy was to 
prejudice la Comtesse against Henri. She 
dreaded his influence in a quarter where she 
purposed reigning supreme. But this was 
h thing that had heed be warily done, for 
Henri was a great favourite with his aunt. 
With Henriette the case was different : 
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there was no influence to be feared there, so 
she abstained from maligning her too much. 
Full of these thoughts and intentions, she 
entered la Comtesse's dressing-room that 
morning. She was more gracious, and the 
delighted lady was charmed to see her ser- 
vant in a communicative mood. '^She 
could not," she said, ^^bear to see her be 
loved mistress imposed upon, and she knew 
it would be attempted. The fact was. Mon- 
sieur Henri had a maitresse who was endea- 
vouring to ruin him." (She had been strictly 
ordered not to speak of, but, on the con- 
trary, if necessary, strongly to deny his 
gambling.) " He had been trying to raise 
money on bills, and failing, had persuaded 
cette ch^re Mademoiselle Henriette, that he 
owed a large sum in debts of honour, 
whereas the General had watched over him 
like a father, and had prevented that. She 
had it from his valet ! — ^valets would talk ! 
She thought Mademoiselle was going to ask 
her aunt for a large sum that day for him 
and it would (if it were given,) only go to 
this woman ! &c.^ 



/ 
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The Comtesse again and again thanked 
her 'Hreasure/^ and promised amply to rej 
ward her fidelity. Just then Henriette 
begged for admission. A sleepless night 
had decided her, in the first instance, to 
implore her aunt to save Henri, and can- 
didly to make every particular known to 
her. She felt sure her affection would 
induce her, though she might reprehend 
the fault, to release her nephew from his 
painful and equivocal position. With this 
determination she entered her aunt's room. 
Am^lie had implored secresy, which la 
Comtesse faithfully kept, turning a deaf 
ear to all the prayers of her niece, who 
durst not mention her visit to Frascati's. 
The other fearfiil scene was unknown to 
AmeHe, and Henriette on her part could 
not think of it without horror. But even 
had these circumstances been named, she 
now felt that they would have availed but 
Httle ; so, retiring with a heavy heart from 
the room, she saw that her only course was 
to write to her father. 

In the midst of her anxious reflections. 
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Henri returned. He looked considerably 
more hopeful, although as yet he had 
arranged nothing. But Pr^voyal had given 
him four days, and much might be done in 
that time. 

He was all love and affection towards his 
sisters. Paula, however, knew nothing of 
the last dreadful scene ; neither did Hen- 
riette allude to it. After some conversation 
he again left home, to " see the General," 
he said. " He had not found him at home 
that morning." 

The General had his own motives for 
ordering that he should be denied to 
Henri. Things must soon now be brought 
to a crisis : his net was nearly woven ; 
but a few meshes more and it would be 
complete. 

Henriette was in her own room writing 
to her father, detailing everything; and 
without mentioning names, stating how her 
poor brother had been led into temptation, 
and how sincere was his repentance — still 
concealing his first debt, from the conse- 
quences of which she had saved him. She 
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implored her father to come to his rescue : 
to look upon him as one whose fault arose, 
not from inherent depravity, but from an 
impetuous nature ; and beseeching him to 
take them to his heart, and prove their 
affection. 

It was a letter which could not have 
failed to move him, had it reached him 
unaccompanied by another ; for we have 
shown how a mistaken suspicion alone had 
prejudiced him against his two unfortunate 
children. But the same post brought him 
a letter from his sister, speaking of Henri's 
^'natural faults of youth," as she termed 
them ; and begging him if appealed to, not 
to afford any pecuniary assistance to him, 
since it would only entangle him with a 
designing woman. 

This letter had the effect of rendering 
the Baron still more severe in his judgment 
of the twins. He looked upon both as 
endeavouring to dupe him, and his heart 
steeled itself against them. 

While Henriette was writing her letter, 
Edgar arrived. She was not present at 
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the interview with Paula, who had been in 
a state of unusual agitation from the 
moment of receiving his letter, in which he 
announced his intended visit. When Hen- 
riette met him, no outward trace remained, 
in her maimer, of feelings once nourished 
in her heart. Other cares had deadened 
that first great one ; and she now met him 
as a sister might a brother, and blessed 
the suffering which had so schooled and 
strengthened her heart. 

"Henriette," he exclaimed, after the 
first salutation, ^'what have you been 
doing? too much raking, and Parisian 
gaieties, I fear. My dearest sister, you look 
pale and ill." 

" I am well, Edgar," she repHed, smiling. 
'^But there is not exactly the quiet of 
the country here : we lose our roses in 
great towns." 

" And Paula, too ; I cannot understand 
her !" he said, thoughtftdly ; ^^ she seems 
feverish and unsettled— I wish she had 
never visited Paris." 

*^ I wish we had none of us ever come, 
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Edgar. Oh ! how I miss your dear uncle. 
Have you heard from him lately ?" 

^^ Yes, and he is counting the moments 
until your return. When will that be ?" 

" Alas ! I cannot say ; but I hope soon." 

"And when I come there, Henriette, 
shall we not renew oul^ pleasant, happy 
walks ?" 

" I trust so, Edgar ;" and the blood rose 
to her pale cheek. 

" Why do you blush, Henriette ? Do 
you know, dear sister," and he faintly 
smiled, "I may tell you now — so volatile 
and variable is the human heart, and so 
prone to selfish vanity — -that I loved you 
once, more than I did Paula. But my 
love was different ; she had ever been as a 
dear innocent child to me. You I should 
have worshipped ; you were so exalted in 
all things, so noble, so perfect, — that is, I 
should thus have loved you, had you loved 
me. I was vain enough to think once, you 
did so, until Paula undeceived me ; and 
then the dear girl so artlessly betrayed 
her love, saying you had seen our affection 
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and approved it. Your own words con- 
firmed this, and my heart then set up its 
hope where it has been fully recompensed ; 
and the boy's love for you became all the 
man's for Paula. Poor inconsistent beings 
that we are ! We may laugh at ourselves, 
may we not? I have often intended 
telling you this, that you might ridicule my 
vanity ; it were its just punishment. Do 
laugh, Henriette V He raised hi3 eyes to 
hers as he concluded, for he had been look- 
ing down. She did not laugh, she had 
fainted in her chair. 

Edgar sprang up alarmed; but before 
he could summon assistance, Paula entered. 

^' What is this 1" she cried, pillowing 
her sister's head on her shoulder ; " what 
has alarmed her ?" 

^^ I know not, indeed," answered he, and 
his lip trembled ; ^^ she is much fatigued 
I think, and her poor mother's state affects 
her spirits." 

^' Of what were you speaking ?" asked 
Paula, offering the /aeon to Henriette, who 
was slowly reviving. 
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"Of — of — ^indeed I scarcely know; of 
des Onnes, I think." 

" That always saddens poor Henrietta V! 
and she softly kissed the forehead of the 
reviving girl. Life returned, and with it 
she found another drop added to her cup of 
misery. Edgar had loved her! but what 
was he now ? Paula's beloved and darling 
fiance ! and long after sense returned^ she 
thought on all this with closed eyes that 
durst not open to look on him. When she 
did so, her heart in mercy ceased ite tu- 
multuous beating. She was enabled to say, 
with seeming cabnness, that her &inti^ 
had been caused by over fktigne, and her 

the knowledge of her love ! After awhile 
she spoke of events most foreign to her 
thoughts, and reclining on the couch, pale 
as the palest lily, conversed with them 
of balls, and pleasures, past and to come. 
She did this, lest he should detect her 
secret. Alas ! alas ! until we prove it, we 
little know all our mere mortal hearts can 
bear, and be schooled to, without breakings 
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" You are going to a ball at Madame de 
Vemeuil's to-night, I hear," said Edgar, 
'' I would I could accompany you." 

" You must," exclaimed Paula, ''Henri 
shall take you." 

"Oh! thanks, dearest T he replied, "I 
could not have borne to lose a night of your 
society, my time will be so brief in Paris. I 
suppose you must go ?" 

" Oh ! yes," answered Henriette ; " my 
aunt has insisted upon it. By the way,'' she 
continued, changing her tone, *'have you 
had those cerise flowers imitated, Paula? 
You might wear them ; I am sure Edgar 
will admire them." 

A sudden cloud passed over Paula's face. 
She looked troubled, and cast her eyes on 
the ground. '' I have lost it !" she answered, 

'' Lost what ?" asked Edgar. 

"A flower she had given her at the Royal 
Serre, a beautifiil Brazilian one. We were 
going to have it copied by my aunt's jleu- 
riste for this ball ? where could you have 
lost it, dear ? for you have not been out of 
the house with it. What day was it ? Why, 
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Monday, and you had it when we were sit- 
ting with the Abb6, looking over the folio." 

" Never mind it," exclaimed Paula, in an 
irritable tone, most imlike her usual one ; 
^^ I shall wear no flowers : it is bad taste, I 
think." 

" You are an odd child," answered her 
sister; ^^I only spoke to you, I thought 
they becjyme your black hair, and would 
have pleased Edgar." 

'' There, Henny," she repHed, taking her 
hand with a forced smile ; " don't be angry 
with me. I am very cross, I know ; we are 
irritable sometimes without cause.'' She 
looked up, but did not glance even at Edgar. 

^^ Naughty child !" he said, laughing ; 
^^ spoilt, naughty child," and he tried to take 
her hand. Actuated, as it would seem, by 
a sudden impulse, she hastily withdrew it, 
and then as quickly placed it in his. 

'^Forgive me, both!" she cried, suppli- 
catingly, " I am not worthy of your indul- 
gence." 

She then hastily changed the subject, 
and all three conversed for some time toge- 
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ther, as in old, happy days, in outward seem- 
ing ; but a change had come over the three 
hearts since then. 

Madame de Rouvray had remained all 
day in strict retirement in her room on the 
plea of want of rest, not even seeing her 
children. 

'^ Leave her to-day to me," exclaimed Ma- 
nette ; " it will be best. She is calm, and 
a few hours' repose, and a questioning of 
her own heart, may do much. I hope I 
may be pardoned," she added, looking up- 
wards, " if in ignorance I am doing wrong 
by withholding her from Monsieur T Abba's 
coimsel ; but I cannot bear to sacrifice all her 
famUy, and I know the step she wishes to 
take would inevitably do so. Moreover, 
Monsieur is not like our good Christian, 
P^re Andriot. He would not condemn her 
80 coldly to that sacrifice, I know ; he would 
blend, if it might be, her wishes in heaven 
with her duties on earth — at all events 
towards her children." 

^^ Monsieur de Brissac has not been to- 
day, has he ?" asked Henriette. 
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"No, but that vile, wicked Am^lie (I 
know she brought him there yesterday, to 
Madame's room) has been trying all day to 
get me away on some pretext; but I am too 
wary, this time." 

" Watch, pray watch !" cried Henriette. 

" Oh trust me, not another chance will 
she get with me." So saying, she returned 
to Madame's apartment^ and Henriette to 
her's. 

She had been there but a few moments 
when Am^lie tapped at the door, for the 
first time chasing, by her presence, misery 
from Henriette — that of thought. 

"Mademoiselle," she said, on entering, 
" Monsieur le General is au salon, and begs 
permission to say a few words to you, 
alone." 

" Alone ?" she exclaimed, a chill coming 
over her, as it ever did when he was named. 
Not wishing the soubrette to witness her 
emotion, she added, "Where is Made- 
moiselle Paula ? " 

" In the large salon,'' answered the other, 
meekly. 
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"Request Bastien to show Monsieur le 
General into the inner one ; I will come 
down." 

Am^lie withdrew, and, summoning all 
her courage for the interview, Henriette 
descended. 

On entering the room, he was standing 
near the fire. Bowing low, he placed a 
chair for her, at the same time enquiring 
after her health. 

''It is well, quite well, I thank you. 
Monsieur le G^n^ral," she repHed, coldly. 

No distance of manner could affect him — 
he came prepared for such contingencies. 

" Mademoiselle," he said, '' I have sought 
you, feehng, as I do, that there must be an 
unpleasant impression in your mind against 
me." 

'' We expect. Monsieur, what we feel we 
deserve," she repUed. 

" Of course ; but though I know, from 
your marked dislike towards me, that I can 
hardly remove your unfavourable impres- 
sion of me, I cannot bear to be held in such 
low estimation by you." 
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" I fear the task to remove my impres- 
sion, Monsieur, will prove a very difficulty 
if not an impossible one." 

He bit his Hp at her impertm^bable cool- 
ness. "You are wrong," he answered, 
forcing a smile ; " I am resolved to do so, 
injustice to myself; there are few things I 
resolve to do that I cannot accomplish." 

She did not reply, but fixed her eyes fiill 
on his face. He continued : " Your brother 
has chosen to act for himself, and contrary 
to my advice, and you blame me. I went 
to Frascati's the other evening, hearing he 
was there, to protect him from further 
folly and loss. I was not playing with 
him—" 

She again raised her eyes to his : the in- 
dignant blood mantled in her cheek, and 
her lip curved in scorn as she said, in a slow 
and measured tone, " I went to my brother's 
room to await his return at eleven that 
evening; in the cinders lay a piece of 
paper. It was not from curiosity that I 
picked it up, but as a duty ; for I saw a word 
which arrested my attention. That note 
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was from you, inviting my brother to meet 
Monsieur Pr^voyal at Frascati's." 

A dark glare of wrath and momentary 
shame overspread his face : he cursed 
Henri's want of caution. 

" Pardon me," he replied, after a pause, 
^' but such a letter was not written by me. 
Some one has dared to make use of my 
name !" 

" I can then only admire their most ex- 
cellent imitation of Monsieur le Generals 
writing," and she smiled in scorn. 

'' You hate me much. Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray, and hating, wish to think and 
pronounce me guilty of faults of which I am 
incapable." 

" Pardon me," once more she answered ; 
'' I do not hate you ; hatred and love are 
master passions, which we confer on some 
object calculated to inspire them. No, Mon- 
aaeur le G6n^ral, I do not hate — I despise 
you ! for your meanness, imtruth, and de- 
ceit ! Excuse me, I will retire." She rose — 

" No," he cried, his passion almost mas- 
tering him, ^^not till you have heard me !" 

VOL. II. N 
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^' How SO, Monsieur ? Will you pre- 
sume — " 

" To intreat you to hear me," he inter- 
rupted, with more calnmess. " Pray be 
seated : we have not spoken yet of your 
brother's position ; hitherto you have been 
pluming your scorn at my expense : let us 
change the subject." 

She reseated herself. 

" In a word then. Mademoiselle," resumed 
the General, "your brother's position is 
this, — ^he owes Prevoyal three thousand five 
hundred louis : how will he pay them ?" 

''Were it not better that Monsieur 
Prevoyal should ask him that question 
hunself?" 

" You will not check me. — I esteem your 
brother, little as you believe it, for your 
sake ; and for your sake I would, if pos- 
sible, arrange this matter. Prevoyal has 
given him four days ; if within that period 
that sum be not paid, de Rouvray will be 
posted everywhere as a defaulter. He will 
be unable to appear anywhere, for a brand 
will be on his name ; the Church, for which 
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he has been reading, will be closed against 
him ; the Bar likewise. He will be a dis- 
honoured man !" 

She sat thoughtfully looking on the 
ground. 

"I see/' he continued, 'Hhat you are 
thinking." 

"Before four days?" she replied; "his 
father will, I trust, have paid the debt." 

" Ha, ha !" he laughed. " Do you think 
so ? No : you have written possibly ; but 
you feel in your heart he will not come for- 
ward to save a son of Monsieur Waldron !" 

Henriette arose from her chair in agonized 
astonishment, and stared wildly at him. 

"Come, sit down," he said, smiling ; and 
taking her passive hand, he reseated her. 
" Your secret is safe ; but I know, and you 
know, that the Baron de Rouvray will not 
embarrass himself for him, at your instance." 

"I should be glad to know," she said, 
recovering herself, "in what way our family 
affairs so much interest General de la 
Valerie." 

"In this way, Mademoiselle. You see I 

N 2 
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am not yet angry ; I came as a fii^id to 
consult with you, for I really feel a deep in- 
terest in your brother. I am his M^id, if I 
am not permitted to style myself yours. I 
repeat, I came to consult with you, on the 
best manner of airangiBg this a^. Fron, 
me, your brother has refused a loan to re- 
deem himself." 

^' Have you offered it?" she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

''I have; if you disbelieve me, ask him." 

"1 believe you,'* she replied, "and I thank 
you ; but fix)m no acquaintance can he ac- 
cept it, without feeling the obligation most 
painfiiUy." 

"So I thought," he replied, gently; "there 
fore I came once more to solicit you — for aU 
our sakes perhaps — to give me a title to be- 
friend de Rouvray." 

"General de la Valerie," she answered, 
I look upon marriage as too sacred a rite to 
be lightly undertaken. I cannot ever love 
you ; it would be a desecration of thatcere- 
mony to meet you at the altar. 

"Try and think otherwise of it ; let me 
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point out to you certain febcts. I need but 
lightly allude to the painfiil position of your 
father and mother particularly, the conse- 
,„™ees of which wS; or m.y: M on her 
children. She will seek refuge in a con- 
vent, — I tell you so ; you will be left friend- 
less — ^you, your brother, and Mademoiselle 
Paula, for your mother's act will still farther 
estrange your father from you." 

She held her head down, and sighed. 
There was truth in this. It had been the 
subject of her own secret thoughts. 

" Now hear another thing, of which you 
are ignorant. The Abb6 de Brissac, that 
man of so much self-vaunted strength, for- 
getting his vows to Heaven, is in love with 
your sister!" 

"Merciftd Heaven!" she cried; "do not 
utter a thing so monstrous t" 

"Nay," and he smiled; "you have only 
he£u:d half. She loves him too ; she scarcely 
knows it, but she does love him. It was 
he who stole her miniature, that man of 
" Restitution !" I have proof of it, and she 
guesses it. Now do you see the fate im- 
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pending^ and which may fall and crush 
you?" 

She sat cold as marble^ and as speech- 
less, a thousand strange circumstances 
shaping themselves into form before her 
vision. 

"And I have sometimes thought," he 
said, eyeing her scrutioizingly, " that Mon- 
sieur Andriot would not have sued in vain 
to the elder sister." She could not grow 
paler, but the heart boimded. " This is a 
mere idea of sudden growth : there I may 
be wrong; the human heart is a strange 
mystery! But all your annoyance about 
your brother and others," he continued, " I 
will avert ; only give me a right to do so ; 
your sister at once removed, her half wan- 
dering affections wiU return to Edgar 
Andriot. Better the Cure's nephew, than 
be lured to distinction by an apostate abbe 
— for such, for her sake, he may become. 
By withdrawing at once U> heal^er i^»- 
ences, your father and mother — all, may be 
saved. I will do this, if you will become 
my wife." 
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*'I am sorely tried/' said Henriette, in 
deep emotion, looking towards heaven. 
" But no, I will put my trust above!" 

^^ A good idea," he said, coldly. " But 
mortals must also help themselves. I have 
told you all ; now I leave you time to con- 
sider. Your brother need never know from 
whence his deliverance came; let him think 
it proceeded from his father, who, however, 
wiU not assist him. I will say no more at 
present. Siunmon me, and I will fly to 
you on the instant. Arevoir!" And bow- 
ing very low, he quitted the salon. 

It was true : the General had offered his 
purse to Henri, but in a manner that 
rendered it impossible to his pride to 
accept it. Besides, though he had been 
led away in the first instance by the other's 
specious manners, latterly his connexion 
with him had been the necessary results of 
his embarrassments. Then, again, he knew 
the General sought his sister's hand, and, 
reckless as he had become, his heart was 
»good and true; and he would sooner have 
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soffered anything than have aeen her mar- 
ried to the Greneral. 

When that person tock his leave^ Hen- 
riette sat some momenta in deep and 
agonizing thought. In that moment she 
abandoned every thought of self — all her 
anxiety was for Henri and Paula. Oh ! 
that last dread was worse than death — she 
resolved to watch^ but not to breathe a 
hint of her fears. If^ for the sacrifice of 
herself, she could have been certain of 
saving all, she would cheerfully have made 
that offering on the altar of affecticm ; but 
who could assure her that her self-devotion 
would have that effect ? Everything aroimd 
her was darkness and to whom could she 
apply ? Alas I in this last sorrow she 
stood quite alone. 

" Oh !" she exclaimed, at length, " if my 
father do but write, as I think he will, I 
can then fearlessly throw myself at his feet, 
and revealing all, implore his help-^he can 
save us." And with this cheering hope, 
she rose and sought her room; and there . 
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her generous heart involuntarily directed 
itself to a contemplation of its own peculiar 
sorrows; but she soon reflected that this 
was no time to abandon herself to, or even 
to dwell upon, her own griefs. 

The day was cold and frosty, but invig- 
orating enough to tempt any one forth. 
Edgar had gone out with Henri, at the 
latter's request, great as his disinclination 
was to leave Paula*s side. His absence 
was a relief to her mind : she was in so 
unsettled a state, that all conversation with 
him seemed an effort, and painfiil to her. 
There was a time when she would have 
flown for support and comfort in any afflic- 
tion to Henriette ; now she shrank from 
her — and yet even to her own heart she 
had never breathed aloud the thought 
which oppressed and made her wretched. 

There was a large garden attached to the 
H6tel de Cressy, and thither she had des- 
cended at the time her sister was painftdly 
thinking over the fearful doubts, awakened 
in her mind by the General's words. As 
Paula descended the stairs which led to the 

n3 
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garden, Bastien opened the door to admit 
a visitor. Paula started at the sudden pre- 
sentation of her own thoughts — ^the Abb6 
de Brissac was before her. He too changed 
countenance. 

"Mademoiselle is going out?" he said, 
after the usual salutations. 

" Only in the garden. Monsieur TAbb^," 
was the tremulous reply. 

"May I be permitted to share your 
walk ?" 

"Your doing so will afford me pleasure." 

And silently they moved towards the 
garden. Paula was in extreme embarrass- 
ment : they had never been alone before, 
except during those few moments over the 
folio of drawings ; and that day she re- 
membered only too well. For some minutes 
they spoke but little. He made obser- 
vations on the fineness of the day, and on 
its healthful influence on the mind ; but 
these were mere words of custom, for as 
though to prove how Httle the influence of 
the day affected him, he sighed deeply. 

" Is Mademoiselle going to Madame de 
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Vemeuil's this evening?" he asked, at 
length. 

" Yes/' she answered, " we are all going 
— ^that is, my sister and brother, my aunt 

of course, and " she paused. Had she 

striven to pronounce Edgar's name to him 
at that moment, she felt it would have 
choked her. Her agitation was involun- 
tary, and it was visible. 

" And— r he asked. 

" No, not my mother," was the evasive 
reply. 

'' I did not anticipate she would." 

And now there was another silence, and 
they walked on. 

" Mademoiselle Paula," he said at length, 
and as as he walked beside her, he fixed 
his deep, questioning eyes on her half- 
averted face ; " do you remember meeting 
me at the Mairie at Tours ? I have some- 
times thought you do not. I much wish to 
know this." 

The sudden question called a deep flush 
to cheek and brow : she turned hastily 
towards him, and their eyes met, — ^that 
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question needed no rejdy in worda As 
she walked on^ her heart turned sick at the 
thought of her dupUoity to her loving sister 
in concealing this : she felt that he too must 
despise her ; but man's inherent vaiuty 
which is seldom absent from his heart> ex- 
cused an act which flattered that feeling. 

'' Do you know/' she continued, " why I 
was in that town, or rather, wh^ice I had 
come ?" He spoke hurriedly. 

" No, Monsieur 1' Abb6/' 

"I was on my return from Africa, from 
a long and congenial mission of salvation. 
I came, not in humble gratitude, I fear, for 
the benefits I had conferred on many, but in 
pride^ — ^pride of heart ! pride of &me. I 
derived intense gratification from the tears 
of the crowds who had listened to me that 
morning, when I related many a scene of 
trial in far lands : and I who had saved so 
many, on that day was myself lost." 

He groaned deeply. Paula was weeping 
the irrepressible tears of self-abasement : 
her own heart condemned her utterly. 

" Do not weep, unless for me !" he con- 
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tinued, and his voice trembled, painftdly ; 
" you have no cause for tears ; shed them 
for me, and pray — ^pray that this ahnost 
overwhehning trouble may be taken from 
me — ^this dreadful temptation, which is the 
punishment of my feult. It is vain longer 
to attempt concealment to myself — to our- 
selves ; one error has been thus bitterly, but 
justly punished. Had you not concealed 
our first meeting, and had I accepted my 
share of that fault, this would not have been 
awarded us ; but the mutual secret engen- 
dered mutual sin ; and now in the hands of 
fate 1 am powerless. — Oh pray for me ! 
You are young and innocent." 

Paula sobbed aloud and covered her 
faoe. 

" I have much wished to speak to you," 
he added, " but never have hitherto been 
able to do so. It would be hypocrisy in me 
to ask why you weep. I am no hypocrite, 
but a suffering man — one who must fly or 
perish — ^bid me fly. Paula, I have read 
your heart, read mine, and oh ! bid me fly. 
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lest an impulse, too powerfiil — a temptation 
too strong — should arise, and I become as 
ashes before the wind — swept at its will, a 
plaything of the blast. I totter — one sug- 
gestion from a cozening, tempting demon, 
and I fall !" 

It was as if his words had called up that 
demon. Avoicerangthrough the sharp frosty 
air, and from the other end of the garden, 
descending from the house, came Edgar. 

" Paula," he cried, " where are you ?" 

De Brissac stood still. His hands were 
clenched, his lips colourless : his haggard 
eye met hers. 

'* Since when ?" he said, between his 
teeth. 

" He came this morning," and she bowed 
her head. 

"Adieu, Mademoiselle," he uttered, as 
Edgar joined them, and sUghtly bowing to 
him, he hastily quitted the garden. 

" Paula, you have been crying !" said 
Edgar, looking earnestly at her. " Why ? 
and why to him ?" 
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" We were talking of my mother," she 
said, in a low tone, looking down. 

" Poor child, poor Paula !" he tenderly 
exclaimed. 

How duplicicity leads the instant way to 
falsehood, and bespeaks a welcome for the 
guest ; a welcome which, in its effects, leads 
to vice, misery, and destruction ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Wheii Am61ie dressed Henriette for 
Madame de Vemeiiil's ball that evening, 
she anxiously watched every turn in that 
speaking countenance ; but to her it was a 
blank. The thoughts that were there 
written were too good and true for her soul 
to comprehend. By many a well directed 
word of interest, she endeavoured to draw 
her into a state of communicativeness, but 
all was in vain. The toilette was completed 
at last, and Henriette hastened to her sister's 
room. Patila had been dressed some time, 
and was sitting thoughtfiilly in a chair before 
the fire. 

" Paula," said her sister, putting her arm 
round her neck ; " are you not happy, dear- 
est ? You look sad ; what is the matter ?" 



« 
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" Nothing," she answered hastily, rising, 
and colouring. 

" I do not feel very well ; I think these 
flowers oppress me ; they have too much 
perfume," and she took a bouquet from her 
bosom. 

'' That is a pretty assortment," said Hen- 
riette, " did Edgar give it to you ?" 

" Yes," she answered, turning and seek- 
ing, or appearing to seek, something, on her 
table ; " but it is not well chosen. The 
odour affects my head — I shall not wear it." 

^^ Oblige me, and do, Paula ; it will 
grieve him your not doing so. There; of 
which flower do you disUke the odour? Is 
it this r 

" Oh !" she answered, pettishly, ^^not one 
more than another ; my head aches ; flowers 
wiU- make it worse." 

Henriette sighed. "Are you coming 
down?" she asked, and her hand almost 
imconscioufily lingered on Edgar's discarded 
bouquet, which lay on the table. 

"Yes, presently,'' was the reply. 



/ 
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Her sister quitted the room. When she 
was gone, Paula took up the flowers, and 
looked at them fixedly a moment. ^' Is it 
you or the heart ?" she said, in a low tone f 
'^ poor flowers, poor weak heart — ^weak ! 
perhaps sinfiil !" 

^'Oh, Mademoiselle," cried Am^lie, 
entering deUghted, for there savoured some- 
thing of intrigue in the mission which had 
brought her there; ^'Here's a beautiftd 
bouquet which has just been brought for 
you ! the man left it with the concierge, but 
with no name." 

Paula took it ; she thought of Edgar. 
" It is from Monsieur Andriot, I presume," 
she said indifferently. As she spoke, her eye 
fell on the flowers, and at once she became 
white as her dress. It was an exquisite 
bouquet, and entwined with the other flowers 
was the cerise Brazilian flower, fresh and 
beautifid, just gathered, and giving forth its 
soft and delicate odour, like a propitiatory 
incense. 

^^ What kind of person brought this ?" 
she asked, almost with a frightened look. 
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" A commissionaire, Mademoiselle ; he 
left it, and hurried away." 

" Thank you/' she replied, and descended 
to the salon, the flowers in her hand. She 
had hurried from the room to escape Ame- 
lia's observation. Edgar^s lay neglected on 
the table ! How many a history is often 
attached to a bouquet of faded flowers ! 

La Comtesse was in excellent spirits. 
There was pleasure inperspective, and despite 
the several feelings that agitated them, her 
nieces looked beautifiil — ^a credit to her cha- 
peronage, Paula avoided every question 
touching the bouquet, beyond the first 
amazed demand on Henriette's part, of, — 

" Where did you get those flowers, Paula? 
they must be from the royal serre ?" 

^^ An invisible amoureux,'' answered the 
Comtesse, to whose protection Paula climg, 
to avoid her sister; " Amelie has told me." 

^^It must be Edgar," exclaimed Hen- 
riette ; " we spoke of them before him. 
How good and kind." 

Paula was silent. 

The ball was brilliant. Edgar was there 
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with Henri. Poor fellow ! the happiness of 
that evening was gone for him, when look- 
ing at the bouquet his fiancee held, he ex- 
claimed, with unconquerable emotion, in 
reply to a question from Henriette : 

" I never sent them ! I gave her one to 
wear in her bosom ; she formerly used to 
like one there, but, I see, her taste has 
changed :" and his hp quivered as he looked 
at the vacant place. 

The General was there, too. He made no 
allusion to the moming*s conversation, but, 
saluting the ladies with his usual suavity, 
attached himself nearly the whole evening 
to la Comtesse. 

Madame de Vemeuil was in ecstasy ; she 
had gained a triumph over all the circle of 
her acquaintance ; for, standing near her, in 
conversation, was the Abb6 de Brissac! 
He who had refiised, heretofore, every invi- 
tation in Paris, was in her salons ! It is 
true, he stayed but a short time, but he had 
been there, — that was sufficient. As la 
Comtesse and her party approached where 
he stood, to salute the lady of the house. 
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his cheek could scarcely grow paler, for it 
was like marble already, but his eyes looked 
up and then sought the ground. Henxiette 
gazed in terror upon him. 

Now, indeed, her eyes were opened, and, 
shuddering, she turned away — ^but not before 
she had fixed her glance on Paula's troubled 
countenance. It was not pleasure, not joy, 
that she read there, but self-abasement and 
suffering, as she returned his constrained 
bow. 

Henriette was forced to dance ; she could 
not avoid doing so. 

^^Will you valtz with me, Paula?" 
whispered Edgar, offering his arm. The 
Abbe raised his head. 

^^I really cannot," she answered, trem- 
bling. " I am not well. I cotild not stand, I 
think," and she sank into a chair, convul- 
sively grasping her bouquet. 

^^ Pray do !" he said, imploringly ; '^ I 
have much to say to you, and cannot speak 
it here." 

She attempted to rise, but her limbs 
refiised to support her. 
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"You really must not dance/* cried la 
Comtesse, who was seated next to her; 
" you look ale and faint, child. Take my 
flacon ; shall we return home ?" 

" No, I thank you/' she replied ; " do 
not notice me : I shall be better presently.*' 

"Allow me. Monsieur Andriot," said 
Madame de Vemeuil, to present a partner 
to you. Mademoiselle d'Arblot, Monsieur 
Andriot." 

Edgar bowed. Of course, he could not 
refuse, and offering his arm he led his com- 
panion to another salon, 

" Has Mademoiselle Paula any commands 
for Tours ?" inquired the Abbe, addressing 
her, in a low tone, as he took a seat beside 
her. " I am going to that neighbourhood 
to-morrow." 

" Leaving Paris?" exclaimed she, meeting 
his gaze. 

" Yes, for some days — it may be more. I 
must visit Bordeaux on business." 

"Thank you," she replied, and her voice 
trembled. "I expect my father in Paris 
shortly ; he is my sole object of interest there." 
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" Has not Monsieur Andriot an uncle ? 
a cure there ?" he asked, his eyes intently 
=eekkg hers, which were ca«t down. 

" Yes," she faltered, " but it is unlikely 
you will see him, unless you are already 
acquainted." 

'' No, I have not that pleasure. Had you 
entrusted to me any commands, I should 
gladly have sought him." 

I have none. Monsieur de Brissac, now." 
^Now," and he threw a strong empha- 
ses upon the word; then pausing, added 
after a moment, '^I see you have some more 
of your favourite flowers, but not in your hair. 
Your good taste has well directed you. They 
are beautiftil children of nature and art ; of 
art in the uses we put them to, of nature in 
themselves : it is thus we bring them into 
salons, and by so doing too frequently de- 
stroy their beauty. But these I see, are 
not yet quite lost, — they preserve their 
perfume." 

Paula was silent : her eyes were fixed on 
the flowers. 

'' I had one of those sprigs," he continued, 
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"the other day : it still lives. Try and pre- 
serve yours, — ^it would be a sin to let them 
fade." 

"Yes, a sin," she uttered, absently. 

"A sin," he repeated, "to allow beautiful 
things to die for want of attention. When 
I return, will you show me these flowers 
which your care wiU have preserved r 
' "I will if they do live," she replied. 

"They win Uve. Good night, and fare- 
well," he added, rising, " and in your thoughts 
to-morrow, remember him who goes forth 
on a pilgrimage of deep suffering, but of ne- 
cessity — one however that will lead towards 
a tranquil mind, I trust.*' 

"Who speaks of conscience in a ball- 
room ?'* laughingly asked Madame de Ver- 
neuil. "Oh, it is you. Monsieur TAbbe, — I 
thought so. Pray tell me what conscience 

IS? 

"Conscience, Madame," he repUed, "is 
a chameleon, changing its hue with the 
deeds of the mortal man. Happy are those 
whose acts invest it with the whiteness of 
purity and peace." 
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*' A homily ! and here !" she laughed ; 
then turning to her companion on the other 
side, continued a conversation she had in- 
terrupted when she addressed the Abbe. 
When she sought to address him again, he 
was gone, and only Paula, pale and agitated, 
sat beside her. 

When Edgar returned, she made an 
extraordinary effort, and rising, accompa- 
nied him to the ball-room. She tried too, 
to be herself again, but it was beyond her 
power. In vain he endeavoured to persuade 
himself that she was ill — ^that that alone 
caused the change. He whispered this to 
his heart, but the heart rejected the hollow 
flattery. 

The ball terminated as such scenes of so- 
called pleasure generally do, with joy to 
some, but an addition of annoyance, vexa- 
tion, and grief, to others. 

Paula took leave of Edgar, whose heart 
felt heavy ; and avoiding anything like a 
private conversation with her sister, she 
hurried to her own room. 

Henriette's greatest, indeed, her only 

VOL. II. o 
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satisfaction at the ball, had been the con- 
duct of the General during the evening. 
Not once had he sought her ; but bowing 
respectfully, rather appeared to avoid con- 
versation with her. 

She entered her room, followed by 
Am^e, to whose assistance, in undressing, 
she was forced to submit. Seating her- 
self before the dressing-table, she silently 
permitted the woman to imbraid her hair. 
In removing a handkerchief which was 
placed on the table, a letter fell from it. 
She turned it, looked at its superscription, 
and read, " Mademoiselle de Rouvray." 

*' Where is this letter from ?" she asked, 
turning towards AmeUe. 

" Letter ?'* exclaimed the servant, in un- 
feigned amazement ; " letter. Mademoiselle ? 
I have seen none." 

^^ It was here on my table ; from whom 

is it r 

^^I declare. Mademoiselle, I know no- 
thing of it." 

The tone and look were too genuine to 
leave a doubt on her mistress's mind. She 
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felt anxious to read it The characters were 
totally unknown to her, but feeling that 
Am^lie's inquisitive face was peeping over 
her shoulder, she abstained. 

Amelie forgot the mirror, and was strain- 
ing her eye to see the seal or writmg— she 
Jdd have given gold even out of hi own 
grasping hand, to know from whom that 
letter came. 

'' Shall I move the bougie nearer for Ma- 
demoiselle to read her letter ?" she asked, 
placing the light nearly in her eyes. 

" Thank you,*' Henriette calmly answered, 
'^ I shall not read it at present.*' 

^' Perhaps it may be of immediate con- 
sequence," urged Amelie. ^^Had not 
Mademoiselle better assure herself?" 

" Allow me to judge for myself," her mis- 
tress coldly replied, laying down the letter ; 
and there it lay in its envelope — a missive, 
possibly, of life and death — fraught with 
misery or joy. 

Am^e had to attend to Paula's hair, so 
she was forced to hasten away : twice, how- 
ever, she turned to see if the letter were 

o2 
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opened ; abnoat as though she expected 
some Genius, evil or good, to spring fix)ni 
it. Nevertheless, go she must, and as she 
bade Mademoiselle "good night," she heard 
her turn the key in the door and retire to- 
wards her dressing-table. Her agonies of 
baffled inquisitiveness none but the curious 
can conceive. 

Henriette seated herself ; yet still she he- 
sitated. At last she tore open the letter — 
it was from the General. 

He was far too old a soldier to trust any 
onefiirther than necessity required. For more 
reasons than one, he did not wish Am^lie to 
know that he was in correspondence with 
Henriette. When he had learned they had 
all left for the ball, he drove to the h6tel ; 
he could reach Henri's apartment au rez de 
chaussee without being seen by any one 
but the concierge. Excusing himself on the 
plea of having forgotten something there, 
he entered, and quickly mounting the stair, 
proceeded towards the room he had pre- 
viously ascertained to be Henriette's. 
(First, we should explain, he had given a 
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rendezvous to Amelie at his house at that 
hour ; he knew her punctuality, and having 
nothing to fear there, trusted to chance for 
the rest.) Chance favoured him. He 
gained Henriette's room ; hers he at once 
knew it to be. There lay a dress which he 
had seen her wear. He took up a book, her 
name was in it ; on a handkerchief was that 
name embroidered, and in the handkerchief 
he placed the letter, of too much importance 
to be trusted to the precarious post. That 
matter settled, he turned round and lei- 
surely surveyed the apartment. Something 
like remorse crept over him as he reflected 
on the many hours of sorrow, occasioned by 
himself, she had probably passed in that 
room — and her brother ! Then the ready 
excuse came. " I have done it for a good 
purpose. I will make her an affectionate 
husband !" without once asking the ques- 
tion "can she be happy with me?" 

He effected his retreat, and gained his 
carriage imseen, except by the concierge as 
he entered and left. Driving home, he 
held a few moments' conversation with 
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Amelie, and then hastened to Madame de 
Vemeuirs. 

We left Henriette with the letter in her 
hand. She broke the seal, and started on 
seeing the General's hand-writing inside, 
and the signature. Thus it ran : — 

"Pardon me once again, Mademoiselle, 
for intruding upon you, but great hopes are 
not soon quelled, nor grave matters settled 
in an instant. I would once more speak of 
your brother, and pray believe me to be not 
aJl selfish in my desire to save him. Three 
days more remain before his dishonour — it 
is no loss, for in the first instance he won 
five hundred louis fi:om Pr^voyal, which 
were immediately paid, thus he cannot deny 
the debt on the score of unfitir play ; for by 
that, on his own showing, he was content 
to rise a winner. Your brother has since 
lost, and not repaid one sou ! this will be 
his position, patent to the world. I leave 
you to judge how he will be judged. I have 
little more to say. From your father he will 
not receive a louis, nor fi-om Madame la 
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Comtesse — from me, as I before told yon, 
he can : I will arrange that ; you see I feel 
and know you will apply to me. I wish to 
spare the delicacy of your woman's feelings 
in doing so— you need not say one word. 
Remit me the inclosed imsigned cheque, 
and in half an hour you will receive the ac- 
quittance of his debt ; and your husband 
will make your happiness the study of every 
hour. Am I understood ? three days re- 
main, at the expiration of that time 

" A vous, 

"Db La Valerie." 

Inclosed was an unsigned cheque for 
three thousand five himdred louis. 

The papers dropped to the ground ; and 
covering her face with her hands, she sat in 
deep and perplexed thought. 

" Never," she exclaimed, at last; " I can- 
not be required to make such a sacrifice. 
His wife ! Oh no, no — ^it would be sacri- 
lege to the memory that still dwells in my 
heart!" 

She stooped, and, picking up the papers, 
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was going to commit them to the flames ; 
but, ahnost mechanically, she refolded and 
placed them in their envelope. Then she 
asked, " By whom was that letter brought 
here?" And, sighing, she wept in spirit 
over the web that was weaving around her. 

The next day came, aad one comfort- 
the General never called. He had said truly 
as to Henri's first winnings. Pr^voyal, a 
creature of his, let Henri win at first, the 
better to get him into, his power; for no 
sooner had he been paid that sum than 
Ars^ne, another of the General's instru- 
ments, obtained it from him, on pretence of 
an execution in her apartment.. All had 
been gained over to pursue the young man 
to his ruin. How then could he escape? 

Edgar left that evening. Paula's minia- 
ture was not yet completed. As he pressed 
Henriette's hand at parting, she said, in 
reply to some expressed fears of his— ^ome 
vague suspicions, " Trust me, Edgar, I will 
watch over my dear sister; I am sure she 
loves you!" And, unaccountable as Paula's 
conduct at times was, her sister would 
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think so, nor suffer the other dreadfiil fear 
to occupy her mind. She resolved at once, 
too, to see her mother, though that mother 
shrank from her. Things had arrived at 
such a crisis that she felt something decided 
must be done. Suffering and alarm were 
written on every feature of that poor worn 
woman's countenance as her daughter 
approached her. 

"Mother, dearest," she said, "why do 
you avoid me? I am still your loving 
child, am I not?" 

"Yes, yes, Henriette," she hurriedly 
answered; "but a Kving reproach to me. 
Now that you know all, you can understand 
my sufferings." 

" Yes, mother, understand and feel for 
you from my heart and soul. But oh ! do 
not let the proud, the cold, and the uncha- 
ritable, who, setting up their own virtue, 
are, perhaps weaker than you, drive you to 
a step that may be fatal to happiness," 

She thought of the Abb6 as she said this. 

"I shaU never be happy or at peace 
again," replied her mother, shuddering." 

3 
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When I think of the child I deserted, left 
possibly to his father's cruelty and neglect — 
for I never heard of him, Henriette — 
perhaps he is dead!" And the wretched 
woman bowed herself to the earth. 

" Oh Madame," said Manette, " think of 
those you have — ^those who love you so 
well! of poor Mademoiselle, and the other 
two. And then, Monsieur le Baron— 
think " 

" Do not name him," she cried, rising in 
agony. " I must never see him again." 

"Mother, mother, pray be calm," en- 
treated her child, weeping : " you will, you 
must see him; he will comfort you, and 
bring peace to your bosom." 

" Never more — ^never more!" she ejacu- 
lated in a hopeless tone. " The Abb6 told 
me there was but one chance of forgiveness 
or peace— to renounce all." 

" Oh! Madame," said her faithftd servant, 
" Le bon pere Andriot would not have said 
that!" 

" No," cried Henriette, indignantly, *' I 
know he would not ; and the one who con- 
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demns you haa known temptation and suc- 
cumbed to it, and your errors are light 
compared with his. sin!" 

" Monsieur 1' Abb6 ?" exclaimed her mo- 
ther; ^' can you mean him?" 

'* I mean Monsieur T Abbe ; he is a hypo- 
crite, and one who, in his own boasted 
strength, condemns all." 

"You grievously wrong him!" answered 
her mother. " If ever man were good and 
perfect, that man is the Abbe de Brissac!" 

Much more was said, but to little pur=- 
pose : all arguments were vain to induce 
her to accompany her child in a walk. She 
sat obstinate and resolved, only asking with 
some appearance of interest, " When Hen- 
riette's father was coming ?" 

" Soon, very soon, I trust," she answered ; 
" in a few days, I hear." 

" Thank you, Henriette, thank you, my 
child,*' she replied, with deep emotion; may 
heaven bless you for your kindness!" 

She relapsed into silence, and that child 
left her, finding her presence rather a re- 
straint than a pleasure to her. Paula, too, 
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visited her mother; but though kind and 
gende^ she had not the power her sister 
possessed of soothing h^. Henri they 
deemed it best not not to allow in her 
apartment; his appearance seemed painfiilly 
to recall to her mind the existence of ano- 
ther son. With respect to La Comtesse^ 
she sent Amelie to inquire^ but never came 
hersel£ 

" I cannot bear to see cette pauvre folle," 
she said to her confidante^ ''it makes me 
wretched/' 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

Henriette would have given worlds to 
speak openly to Paula, to reason with her, 
and to implore her to keep a watch over her 
heart, but she feared that by so doing she 
might do injury where she wished so anx- 
iously to be of service. However, she went 
to her room, and there, beneath her sister's 
eye were those poison-flowers to her heart. 
Henriette no longer doubted by whom they 
had been sent, watched and tended as they 
were. 

" He is gone," she said mentally. " Oh ! 
if my fitther will but come, I will confide 
everything to him, and he may preserve 
them. Alas! I cannot." And so the heavy 
day passed, and another dawned. The 
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sole consolation Henri's devoted sister re- 
tained; was the knowledge of his affection. 
To his sanguine heart it was certain that 
her father could not resist her earnest 
appeal : all would yet be well, and he never 
would again betray himself into folly and 
vice as he had done. 

With that morrow came a letter which 
filled her with despair. The Baron wrote 
to her, accusing her, the pure and good, the 
truthful and devoted, of falsehood, duplicity, 
and of bringing ruin upon her brother; 
upon one she would have died to shield 
from harm. No feeHng in relation to her 
family was spared. Even her mother's 
wretched state, (and he did not know the 
worst) was supposed to be in some way her 
work. 

"You have induced your brother to with- 
draw his money from my hands to aid some 
scheme of your own. He is weak ; you are 
designing ! and now you would lend a help- 
ing hand to plunge him into debauchery. 
Are you a woman, or a fiend? for^such 
infamy seems unparalleled ! Not one sou 
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will I send : I shall be in Paris shortly, 
and then some means must be devised to 
remove the rest of my unfortimate family 
beyond the reach of your influence." 

The letter fell from her hand, and falling 
on her knees, she prayed for comfort and 
for strength. 

Henri came to her room. He too had 
received a letter* Where we have fondly 
fixed our hopes, disappointment is trebly 
difficult to bear. She looked in his face, 
and her heart almost burst. What was to 
be done ? Once again she would try her 
aunt, for now there was no time to lose. 
Henri had but twenty-^four hours wherein 
to discharge his debt. As he was leaving 
her room, she grasped his hand. " You do 
not forget your solemn oath?" she said, 
solemnly. 

" No, Henriette," he replied, " come 
what may, I again swear to you, your 
brother will never be a suicide." 

" Now I can make another eflfort ; I place 
entire fiiith in your word." 

The renewed application to her aunt was 
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even more firuitless dian the former one; 
the refiisal was coupled with insult. 

'' When," said the ooldand selfish woman, 
"I invited you to my house, it was to partake 
of my ho^itaUty : your &th^ allows yoo 
ample fimds for all neoessaiy expenses ; I 
too, have given you in toilettes all you 
require — more I cannot afford. I am forced 
to respect the name I bear, by maintaining 
a certain style, and I trust this will be the 
last time you ever appear before me a 
beggar !" 

Her niece rose proudly, and with a cold 
obeisance, quitted the room. 

'^ I think I spoke decidecQy V said la 
Comtesse, appealing to Am^e, who crept 
out of a closet. " I would not lend myself 
to such a purpose for the world ; though I 
think the girl has been imposed upon." 

"Oh, oui, Madame, Monsieur Henri is 
very cunning. Were Mademoiselle to know 
that I had overheard her, she would never 
forgive me. She has taken a great dislike 
to me, and I am sure I love her — cette ch^re 
demoiselle !" 
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" Yes Am^lie, I am certain you do ; 
you're a good creature, and I wished you to 
overhear how decided I can be, as you 
think me too indulgent sometimes." 

" Ah Madame; I said so in the case of 
that dear, charming General de la Valerie. 
There are few aimts who would not insist 
on their niece accepting such an offer.'* 

'^ I know I am too easy," sighed she, com- 
placently ; " it is the fiiult of my nature. 
By the way," she added suddenly, "have 
you discovered anything about that myste- 
rious letter to Mademoiselle ?" 

'^ Nothing, Madame ; I did as you desired 
me, I tried every way I could think of to 
open her pupitre, but it's a patent one, and I 
failed in my efforts." 

" It must have been from Milord Vesey," 
replied la Comtesse. 

"I think so too," answered Am^lie, "for 
Mademoiselle caresses his little dog much 
more than ever, and with such an absent 
air. I cannot, however, discover anything 
about the person who brought it; there 
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most be bribeiy somewhere : it is very 
shoddng." 

''Very indeed,*' ejaculated the other^ 
'^ but such things will be. Tenez, ma bonne, 
Am^e ; there is that silk dress for you , 
you deserve to be rewarded, you are agood, 
faithful creature ! 

'^ Oh Madame is too kind and generous 
to her pauvre servante," answered the other, 
nimbly folding up the rich gown. 

Henriette was pacing the salon alone, in 
deep abstraction, when Bastion entered and 
handed her a letter. She opened it with 
trembling hands, for the communications 
of her correspondents had of late been 
most unwelcome and distressing. It was 
anonymous. 

" If Mademoiselle de Rouvray,'' it said, 
" has the deep interest in her brother which 
the author, though almost a stranger to 
her, feels she possesses, she will put forth 
an effort, which she alone can make, to 
save him. Driven to desperation — his in- 
ability to meet his debts of honour — ^he has 
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secured his place in the dihgence on his 
road to Toulon, where he purposes embark- 
ing for Algiers, to serve as a volunteer. 
Knowing how deeply this will grieve 
Mademoiselle, and what ruin it will bring 
on him, the writer gives her notice of it, 
having himself learnt it in a very strange 
manner. The deep admiration he feels for 
the person who could rescue him, in total 
forgetfiilness of self, even jfrom such a place 
as Frascati's, induces him to address her. 
If she will seek Monsieur de Kouvray at 
once, at l'H6tel des Messageries, she will 
verify the truth of this. In another hour 
it will be too late." 

Henriette dropped into a chair, overcome 
by this last blow ; and m her bram, whirling 
from overwrought excitement, amidst that 
chaos of thought — if thought it may be 
called — arose a dreamy recollection of a 
friendly hand which had drawn down her 
veU, and offered her his support in with- 
drawing her from that den of infamy, where 
she sought Henri. 

She was, however, mistaken. Monsieur 
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de Breges had no hand in this : it was 
another scheme of the General's devising ; 
but he had so written the letter as to 
withdraw all suspicion from himself. 

The hour had nearly expired, when the 
door of an apartment in the h6tel men- 
tioned in the letter, opened; and Henri 
started from a table where he was writing, 
on beholding Henriette and Paula. She had 
taken another with her whom he loved well. 

The sisters could scarcely speak for their 
tears. 

"It is true," he answered, to their ap- 
peal ; " aU is lost — ^to-morrow I shaU be an 
outcast from society ; I have in vain en- 
deavoured by a bill — a promissory note — 
anything — ^to obtain time from Prevoyal. 
He will listen to nothing but the payment 
of the sum at once. He says he is going 
abroad, and requires it." 

" Give me tUl to-morrow, Henri,'' asked 
his elder sister, with earnest energy, though 
she was very pale ; " Oh ! in mercy's name, 
do not deny me ; I have hope, much hope," 
— she paused. 
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" How ?" he cried, ^' you have tried all. 
For that, and for your unceasing, unwearied 
love, believe me I am more than ever bro- 
ther was, your debtor. But how can it be ?" 

She looked down. ^' I cannot tell you 
now," she answered ; " but I have reason 
to beUeve that my father will do something, 
although anonymously." 

The words came slowly and with pain 
from her lips ; it was the first imtruth they 
had ever uttered to him. 

" Oh, my sister !" he exclaimed, clasping 
her to his bosom ; " then we shall not part. 
There," he added, handing her a letter, 
" was a farewell conceived and written in 
bitterness of spirit; for to be compelled to 
leave you both, would indeed have been a 
sufficing expiation of all my many faults !" 

She took the letter, but could not read 
it ; her sight was dim. Paula sat sobbing 
on a chair. 

"Cheer up, Httle sister," said Henri, 
joyously, so buoyant were his spirits; 
" Cheer up ; you must now learn to love a 
better brother than I have ever been to you 
both." 
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'^And," whispered Henriette, '^ should 
my father do what we hope> you promise 
me, Henri, to strive and gain his affection 
by obedience and devotion to your studies, 
for our poor mother's sake ?" 

" I swear it solemnly!" he answered, — ^^ by 
the smcerity of my repentance !" 

"Then come,'' she said cahnly, with a 
blanched cheek, and eyes sunken with suf- 
fering ; '^ come, rest in peace, Henri ; to- 
morrow you wiU be free ! " 

And they returned home. 
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